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Georgia Tech vs Duke / #7 in a series / puoroarar 


Ctbanta is a Fun Place 


IT WASN’T THE DEVILS’ DAY — In Atlanta the “‘fall madness” is football. October 14, 1961, 
was a typical cool-bright Saturday. The stadium overflowed with people and excitement. 
Down on the field Georgia Tech faced Duke and the Yellow Jackets stopped the Blue 

Devils 21-0. There was joy at Grant Field. » The customers of the Citizens & Southern Banks 
in Georgia would fill almost six Grant Fields. Some are newcomers. Others had 

grandfathers who made cotton loans at C&S. Some have 50 cents a week Christmas Clubs. 
Others own million dollar corporations. Our goal at C&S is to serve all 250,000 well, 


but individually, one at a time with care and appreciation. 


The Citizens & Southern Banks in Georgia ASSETS: 250,000 customers; $686,000,000 


MEMBERS F.0.!.C 








for full facilities 
to sell Atlanta’s million... 
put your faith in WSB 


She -. 


tas eRe oe th ies x 
“White Columns” is more than a building, it is the efficient home of both WSB Radio and TV. 


In Atlanta and Georgia, WSB Radio and Television lead the way in programming, in coverage and facilities. 
Through the years both stations have maintained a tradition of leadership through sound, well-balanced 
programming and by backing up top men with every facility available to help them do a top job. Domi- 
nance in ratings and many notable awards attest to their success as broadcast media. To sell Atlanta’s 
million people, plus other Georgians too... put your schedules on WSB radio/WSB-TV 


Represented by 


Affiliated with The Atlanta Journal and Constitution. NBC affiliate. Associated with WSOC/WSOC-TV, Charlotte; WHIO/WHIO-TV, Dayton. 








FOR HOLIDAY COOKING 


W One of the most popular articles 
ever published in ATLANTA MAGAZINE 
was the one last month entitled “Quo 
Vittles,” and featuring recipes from 
Atlanta’s leading restaurants. It’s 
probably just another indication of 
the interest Atlantans have in good 
cgoking — be it Southern, Northern, 
: Oriental or Continental. 

Requests for more of the same 
have become so numerous that it has 
been planned to include another 
group of these heretofore closely- 
guarded recipes in the December is- 
sue of ATLANTA. Inevitably, the 
Christmas season is one in which 
thoughts turn to exciting eating — 
traditional and exotic — and house- 
wives, chefs and gourmets should 
find several recipes to their liking in 
the December ATLANTA. 

It’s not easy, incidentally, to pry 
these prized formulae from Atlanta’s 
purveyors of good cooking and food. 
Many of them have come into their 
just fame because of years of im- 
provement and refinement, and “spe- 
cialities of the house” are kept at 
home with jealous care. But because 
of their experience with their own 
recipes, Atlanta restaurateurs believe 
it will be a long time before anyone 
will be able to best them with their 
own recipes. 


A BIT OF CONFUSION 


Journalists should know better 
than to fall prey to confusion — how- 
ever slight — but the editors of AT- 
LANTA MAGAZINE admit to their own 
confusion concerning two by-lines of 


authors in the October issue of AT- 


LANTA. 

Norman Shavin, who wrote last 
month’s gently angry piece about the 
low state of American entertainment, 
was listed as being the Amusements 
Editor of the ATLANTA JOURNAL. He’s 
not that at all; he’s the Sunday Edi- 
tor of the ATLANTA JOURNAL-CONSTI- 
TUTION. 

The real Amusements Editor of 
the JOURNAL is (as all Atlanta must 
surely know) Sam Lucchese, who 
wrote “A Backward Glance at Mov- 
ies” in October’s issue. 


C&S WINS AWARDS 


October was an award winning 
month for Citizens and Southern 
National Bank. 

BANK AD-VIEWS, a national adver- 
tising publication, presented its 
“Socrates High Award of the Year” 
for the bank’s “consistently excep- 
tional advertising from October 1, 
1960, to October 1, 1961.” This meant 
that among all banks in the United 
States and Canada, C&S newspaper 
advertising was judged the most ef- 
fective. 

On October 30, the bank received 
another award certificate for the 
third best annual report among all 
national banks in the United States. 
The award was presented by FINAN- 
CIAL WORLD, a national weekly maga- 
zine, at an annual awards banquet 
in New York with some 1,000 busi- 
ness and financial leaders from the 
United States, Canada, and Latin 
America attending. 

“The goal of our report has been 
to present simply and factually the 





story of the bank with an insight 
into what we do and how we do it,” 
stated Mills B. Lane, Jr., president 
of C&S. 


WORLD FAIR FOR ATLANTA? 


The International Fair Committee 
of the Atlanta Chamber met on 
October 19, at the Commerce Club 
to explore the feasibility of a pro- 
posed Atlanta Fair in the late 1960s. 

The guest speaker, Edward Stimp- 
son, Washington representative for 
the Seattle World Fair of 1962, re- 
lated experiences with present con- 
struction at the Seattle Fair and 
gave some pointers in connection 
with a proposed Atlanta Fair. His re- 
marks included the following points: 
. 1. Complete support of the city 
and state governments was obtained 
even at a‘time when plans were neb- 
ulous. 

2. Out of a total $85 million invest- 
ment $25 million came from city 
bonds, $10.5 million from the state 
government, and $10 million from 
the Federal government investment 
in a science building. 

3. There was much skepticism in 
the beginning concerning possible 
federal participation, but Congress 
approved the investment upon rec- 
ommendation of the Secretary of 
Commerce in 1957. 

4. Federal government participa- 
tion made it possible for the Seattle 
Fair to obtain approval by the Bu- 
reau of International Expositions in 
Paris, thereby bringing in many 
exhibits from foreign nations. With- 
out federal participation B. I. E. ap- 
proval would have been almost im- 
possible. 

5. A monorail being constructed 
for use at the fair will carry 10,000 
people per hour from downtown Se- 
attle to the fair grounds, a distance 
of 1.5 miles, in 96 seconds. 

6. The state is building an 18,000- 
seat coliseum which will be bought 
by the City of Seattle when the fair 
closes. 

7. Seattle expects to be one of the 
few cities to make money on a World 
Fair, the reason being that many of 
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the facilities were already available 
and others were provided by the gov- 
ernment investments. 

8. A total of 10 million visitors are 
expected during the six months’ peri- 
od following opening in April, 1962. 

9. If a profit is made, businessmen 
who invested $4.5 million will be re- 
paid at a six per cent interest rate. 
Other profit will be split between the 
city and state. 

10. An organization known as 
Expo-Lodging is handling hotel and 
motel reservations. 

Cecil Alexander, chairman of the 
Atlanta Chamber committee, pointed 
out that a successful fair in Atlanta 
could be the spark for completion of 
many civic improvements, including 
rapid transit. He also emphasized 
that the Atlanta committee presently 
is only studying the possibility of 
such a fair and that there is no cer- 
tainty that it will materialize. 

Joe Heyman, committee member, 
has made visits to the site of the 
Seattle Fair, and Mr. Alexander and 
Mr. Philip Hammer have visited the 
U. S. Department of State and the 
U. S. Urban Renewal Department in 
Washington. Mr. Alexander said 
both Washington agencies have given 
their approval to use of an urban 
renewal area in connection with the 
proposed Atlanta fair. 


SOUTHERN AIRWAYS FLIGHT 
SHOWS ATLANTA’S FORWARD PHOTOCOPY PRINTS ARE LEGAL 


MARCH RECORDS OF YOUR VALUABLE DOCUMENTS... 
Southern Airways, Inc., of Atlanta 
combined a preview of its recently our fast, efficient, courteous photocopy print 
acquired Martin 404 aircraft with a ‘ id h int NEED 
bird’s-eye view of Atlanta’s surge service provides the prints you ities 
forward. WHEN you need them. We will assist you in 
Southern, which serves 59 cities in ae ‘ 
10 southeastern states, purchased five determining if a document may be legally 


Martin 404’s to help the company reproduced. 
“keep pace with the expanding econ- 
omy and travel needs” of the area. 

This expansion was plainly visible 
as the 40-passenger plane cruised 
around the city on a pre-inaugural 
flight while Frank Shaw of the At- Oe 
lanta Chamber pointed out the new 
industrial districts which have 
sprung up and the manner in which 
the city is growing. 


GEORGIA BLUE PRINT CO. 


, Phone JAckson 4-8881.2-3-4 119 LUCKIE STREET NW ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








continued on page 6 
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Of course we're proud of the silver and bronze plaques, the 
medals, the handsomely lettered scrolls that make up the more than 


100 major awards’ won by Crosley Broadcasting Corporation. 


But our finest award is written in a child’s hand on lined paper. 
It simply says, “Thank you for the toys you sent me when I was in 


the hospitl. I still have them.” 


In our 36 years of broadcasting and over 10 years of telecasting, we 
have been privileged to maké many contributions to the progress of 
the industry. Our public services, our showmanship and technical skills 
are widely known. But our finest achievement, acknowledged by a 


child, is keeping heart and humanity in broadcasting and telecasting. 


Wherever there is a WLW — Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Columbus, 


Dayton, Atlanta—there is also the warm and friendly spirit of a station 


that puts service to the community above all other considerations. 


WLW-A 


CHANNEL 11 ¢ ATLANTA 
Tower of Stars 


WLW-T Cincinnati 
WLW-D Dayton WLW-C Columbus 
WLW-I Indianapolis 
WLW Radio 





Crosley Broadcasting Corporation, a division of Aveo Manufacturing Corporation 


ar 
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TOWN TALK continued from page 3 

The flight was officially tied to the 
“Forward Atlanta” program and af- 
forded a number of local dignitaries 
the opportunity to see just what fa- 
cilities Atlanta possesses. 

Those on board the flight expressed 
approval of both the new aircraft 
and the city. 

The new planes will be put into 
service on flights originating here 
for points in Alabama and in Florida. 


AMOCO GOES AMERICAN 


Last spring, customers of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five AMOCO service 
stations in the Atlanta Metropolitan 
Area saw a change occur almost over- 
night. Instead of the familiar red and 
black AMOCO signs, the stations 
were dressed up in bright red-white- 
and-blue signs bearing the word 
AMERICAN. Even the stations and 
the pumps were repainted to reflect 
the color scheme on the signs. In the 
six-state Atlanta region alone, $5 mil- 
lion were spent on signs, gasoline 
pumps, and paint. Another million 
went into advertising. 

The reason for the change was a 
logical one: American Oil, in a recent 
corporate realignment, became a na- 
tional marketer by assuming respon- 
sibility for marketing operations for- 
merly carried out by Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana in the Midwest, 
by Utah Oil Refining Company in the 
Northwest (UTOCO), and by Ameri- 
can in the East and South (AMOCO). 
In order to link this network of 
29,000 stations stretching from coast 
to coast and give the cross-country 
traveler a familiar landmark at which 
to “gas-up,” the red-white-and-blue 
torch and oval sign was adopted na- 
tion-wide. In fourteen Midwestern 
states, where Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana has the rights to the 
name, STANDARD will be used in 
place of AMERICAN, but the sta- 
tions are easily identified as belong- 
ing to the same chain. Instead of 
needing a separate card as in the past 
for Standard of Indiana, Amoco, 
and Utoco, a single credit card is 
honored at all locations. 

But if the reason for the change 
was a simple one, the task of chang- 
ing the stations was not. 

continued on page 8 





LENOX TOWERS 
CUSTOM OFFICES 


Leasing Agents: Ward Wight Realty Company, Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Phone 524-7585 


Construction has started on the first unit of a 17-story office building 
complex overlooking Peachtree Road at Lenox Square. The west 
tower will be ready for occupancy during fall, 1962. This prestige 

location will offer discriminating tenants office space 
in an area of finest banking, restaurant and store facilities. 
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the service 


While fantastic new electronic 
equipment will soon speed your 
reservation on Delta, no machine 
will ever supplant the friendly, 
personal relationship so charac- 
teristic of Delta service. 

















DOELTA 


the air line with the BIG JETS 


GENERAL OFFICES: ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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TOWN TALK continued from page 6 


The 16,000 retail outlets in the 
southern and eastern states required 
the fabrication of more than 75,000 
signs, poles, rest room signs, and sets 
of letters. Enough Plexiglas was used 
to cover thirty-six football fields. 
Enough lamps were used to light 
4,000 homes, and enough bolts, nuts, 
washers and screws to give five sets 
to every person in Atlanta. 

Once the contractors for the jobs 
were selected, their territories were 
further broken down into 300 crew 
areas and the geographical limits of 
these areas were plotted on two big 
maps covering a whole wall. 

“Just finding maps large enough 
for our walls was a major job in it- 
self,”” one man recalls. 

In mid-April, with the changeover 
program in the South and East in 
full swing, employees estimate that 
calls came in at the rate of one every 
two minutes for tén hours a day. A 
Western Union telegram printer was 
installed, and one hundred telegrams 
were usually received each day. In 
addition, six mail pickups and deliv- 
eries were made daily. 

Was the “new look” worth it? 

John L. Humphreys of the Ameri- 
can Oil Company’s Southeastern 
headquarters answered the question 
in this way: 

“We are well-pleased, the retailers 
are happy, and the customers are 
stopping.” 


PRE-LEGISLATIVE FORUMS 


During the second week in Novem- 
ber, the sixth annual series of Pre- 
Legislative Forums got under way in 
a number of Georgia cities. 

Sponsored by the Georgia State 
Chamber of Commerce, the first fo- 
rums were held in Atlanta and Fitz- 
gerald on November 9. Other meet- 
ings in the series followed in Savan- 
nah, Brunswick, Valdosta, Albany, 
Columbus, Rome, Gainesville, Elber- 
ton, Vidalia and Macon. 

Featured at most of the meetings 
were U. S. Representative Phil Land- 
rum, of Jasper, and Georgia Repre- 
sentative Frank Twitty, of Mitchell 
County. 

Landrum, co-author of the Land- 
rum-Griffin Bill, outlined to those at- 
tending the meetings federal issues 
of importance to businessmen. Twitty 
discussed state issues likely to come 


before the next session of the Geor- 
gia Legislature. 

As in the past, the forums drew 
thousands of businessmen through- 
out the state, as well as a number of 
members of the Legislature. 


FOREIGN TOURISTS ABOUND 


From the point of view of sheer 
sightseeing, Atlanta has little to of- 
fer to tourists. The city is an ex- 
citing one, and visitors find much 
to do, but it would be stretching 
things more than a little to call At- 
lanta a resort or a tourist mecca. 

(“You’ve seen Stone Mountain? 
Well, then, how about the Cyclo- 
rama? Oh, you’ve seen that, too. You 
could drive by and see the State 
Capitol. That’s about all I can think 
of that’s left.’’) 


But there is one class of tourists 
who always find Atlanta more than 
exciting and are usually entranced 
with the sights of the city — visi- 
tors from foreign countries. These 
friends of America from overseas 
always find Atlanta a veritable store- 
house of new sights and interesting 
facts. (And they quite often are 
astounded to find that Atlanta is not 
a plantation town where mules still 
pull wagons full of cotton through 
the streets. ) 


One such group of foreign visitors 
was a contingent of 32 Air Force 
officers from NATO and SEATO na- 
tions who visited Atlanta during Oc- 
tober as guests of the Atlanta Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

The officers, all of whom are at- 
tending a course of orientation at 
Maxwell Air Force Base in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, were in Atlanta 
to observe the city and its industrial 
and economic life. 

While in Atlanta, the Chamber ar- 
ranged for the officers to make a tour 
of Lockheed Aircraft Corporation’s 
plant in Marietta and the Buick- 
Oldsmobile-Pontiac assembly plant in 
Doraville, as well as a visit to At- 
lanta’s outstanding tourist attrac- 
tion—the Battle of Atlanta Cyclo- 
rama in Grant Park. 


For every one of the men— who 
ranged in rank from major through 
colonel — the October visit to Atlanta 
was their first look at Atlanta. With- 
out exception, the reaction was en- 
thusiastic. Even though many had 
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previously visited New York and 
Washington, many were surprised to 
find that Atlanta was not one of the 
largest cities in the country. (“You 
mean that there are 20 or more cities 
in the United States larger than At- 
lanta? This city is much larger than 
most in my country!’’) 

One of the most important features 
of the visit to many were the oppor- 
tunities for shopping they found in 
Atlanta. Almost every moment of 
free time was spent in the shops and 
department stores. 

Major Charles Owens, U. S. Air 
Force officer who accompanied the 
group, summed up the visit when he 
said: “We consider this field trip to 
Atlanta as one of the most significant 
features of the course the men are 
receiving while they are in this coun- 
try. We can teach them a lot about 
our military machinery at Maxwell, 
but there is no other way for them 
to really become acquainted with the 
United States without actually see- 
ing some of our cities and the way 
the people live.” 


ON CREDIT CARDS 


Ned Smith, an Atlantan and a 
reader of ATLANTA MAGAZINE, wrote 
to the editors of the magazine to say: 

If you sense that people are point- 
ing their fingers at you derisively 
(manicured fingers ARE derisive), 
it may be because you have some- 
thing in your wallet besides heroin. 

I know how you feel. I carry a 
little money around but, frankly, it’s 
become embarrassing. I’m an outcast 
because I pay cash: I don’t have a 
credit card. 

It’s not that I can’t GET one. 
(They come like confetti.) 

I don’t have much MONEY, either 
—but I’m damned if I’ll sign up for 
a two-by-three passport to the poor- 
house. I’ve GOT a poor house. 

Friends snub me because I don’t 
have a credit card. 

(“Who the hell are YOU to stay 
solvent? Too good to go in debt, 
hah?” they sneer. 

(“Shucks, no,” I say. “I’ve been in 
debt plenty. Why, only last week...” 

(“Who do you think you are, 
flaunting your wealth that way?” 

(“What wealth?” I screamed. “I 
paid 25 cents for a shine!” 


(“But in CASH! 
credit card, hah?’’) 


It made me think. Was I being a 
snob, not owning a credit card? 
Wasn’t I buying enough unnecessary 
goods, simply because I didn’t have 
the cash on hand, and thus wrecking 
the economy ? Was I being unpatriot- 
ic, a Red? 


I decided to investigate. 


Couldn’t use a 


I found out something: Having 
money is passe. 

The man who’s king doesn’t have 
a dime in the bank. He owns a credit 
card. With that as his sceptre, he 
can wave open any door in the debt- 
ors’ realm. 

He used to keep his family’s pic- 
tures, his driver’s license and his 
honorable discharge in prime spots 
of his wallet. He threw out the pic- 
tures to make room for the credit 
card. Cold cash is obsolescent, a little 
crude. Maybe even unsanitary. (You 
can wipe the germs off your credit 
card but who bothers to wash 
money ? ) 

Money has also become a nuisance 
—as more than 15 million American 
credit-card holders will testify. 

On the other hand, a credit card 
gives them dignity, belongingness, 
prestige, stature, optimism (that 
they can pay off in 30 days) and 
convenience. Maybe even together- 
ness. It’s a pedigree—of sorts—and it 
costs on the average of six dollars 
a year to get one. (It costs like the 
devil to KEEP one — but that’s an- 
other story.) 

I have proof that credit-card 
holders live better, longer, higher, 
and faster. They also have bags 
under their eyes, dread the first of 
each month and risk the chance of 
being black-listed (horrors!) if they 
fail to pay their debts (or if someone 
else finds their card and goes on a 
binge). 

Now what can you do with a credit 
card? Better still, what CAN’T you 
do with a credit card? 

The answer to the first question 
is, “nearly everything.” The answer 
to the second question is, “very 
little.” 

Travelers can sign up for rail, sea 
and air trips, for anything from an 
African safari to a round-the-world 
cruise (space travel is next). 


continued on page 11 
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Tired shopping for low prices? Fre- 
quently out of office forms? Why not 
consolidate your business printing pur- 
chases at one dependable source? 
Check our fast service and fair prices 
On... 


REGISTER FORMS 
TABULATING FORMS 
STEEL DIE ENGRAVING 
THERMOGRAPHY 
W-2 AND RELATED FORMS 
TAGS AND SALESBOOKS 
COUPON BOOKS 
SPECIALTY CARBON ITEMS 
MATCHED STATIONERY 


QUICK COPY 
FOR SHORT RUNS 


and AMCO SET Carbon Pull-Outs where 
you need multiple copies. Finest qual- 
ity, low prices. 
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allen 


29 PRYOR ST., N.E. 
JA 1-0800 
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Dut with: 
their salesmen, brokers 
and dealers. Last year 
alone, our people 
traveled over 300,000 
miles making 
marketing contacts. 


Ask those we serve. 


(Sliller neal battle « lindsey inc 
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TOWN TALK continued from page 9 


You can eat at a restaurant inside 
the Arctic Circle (in Vaasa, Finland, 
wherever the hell THAT is). 

You can hire a Meyer Davis’ Or- 
chestra (with or without Meyer). 

You can hunt Alaskan polar bears 
with a credit card (I’d take a gun, 
too, if I were you). 

You can also visit a Japanese 
geisha house, buy a samurai sword, 
hire the fanciest car, or stenographer 
(extra charge for lap-sitters), buy 
trees from Britain, tulips from The 
Netherlands, a peck of Maine lob- 
sters ($30.35) or 58 steaks from a 
Chicago meatmarket ($99.50). 

The effects of the credit-card bo- 
nanza are everywhere apparent. 

Restaurants and hotels reportedly 
have found that the debtor is their 
best customer: Credit-card holders 
spend about 25 per cent more, stay 
longer, eat better, tip best. 

A new neurotic has thus emerged 
—the “credit-card drunk.” He’s a bit 
insecure but he expects to overcome 
his inferiority by bragging about 
the amount of money he owes. (Per- 
sonally, I think I can do THAT with- 
out owning a credit card.) 

There has also been a significant 
change in the domestic circle. The 
American man may be regaining his 
grip on the purse-strings, recover- 
ing it from his wife. A report shows 
that less than eight per cent of the 
credit cards are held by women. 

And, of course, the filching of 
credit cards has been of interest to 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

It became fascinated, for example, 
when a $73-a-week clerk, used a cred- 
it card to go on a $10,000 spree in 
one week. He spread his credit-card 
wealth through New York, Montreal, 
Las Vegas, Miami and Havana. He 
picked up a girl friend (that isn’t 
the basic idea behind credit cards, 
incidentally), a mink stole, a dozen 
silk shirts, a cocker spaniel and a 
walking stick. 

Then there’s a fellow who was ar- 
rested for charging $50,000 in goods 
and services on counterfeit credit 
cards by posing as an Army colonel 
living in an exclusive New York 
suite. (He was actually staying at 
the YMCA.) The judge dealt out 
$25,000 bail and flipped at him, ‘Too 
bad you’re not dealing with a credit- 
card company.” 


(See, there ARE some things you 
can’t pay for with a credit card. A 
resident of Atlanta’s Federal Peni- 
tentiary knows.) 

He was sent there for five years— 
caught by the FBI after he made a 
practice of dropping into golf clubs 
locker rooms and extracting credit 
cards from the pants of those poor 
fellows out on the links. 

But the interest in credit cards 
goes on unabated. One psychiatrist 
explains it this way: 

“It is wrong to look upon credit 
cards as something moral or im- 
moral. They are but another aspect 
of the technological and psychological 
development of man. 

“To a large extent,” he adds, “sav- 
ing has become unnecessary in the 
minds of people. The rainy day for 
which we formerly wanted to be 
ready has, to a great degree, been 
covered by various types of cradle- 
to-grave security. Few people are 
really afraid of starving in their old 
age. 

“A credit card is a symbol of this 
hedonistic”—read it, happy-go-lucky 
—“age. We are getting our pleasures, 
our purchases, our entertainment be- 
fore we’ve actually earned them.” 

You said a mouthful, Doc, and that 
may explain why I haven’t suc- 
cumbed: I like to pay-as-I-go—or I 
don’t want to go. 

But those who do subsist on the 
magic card should bow low each 
morning to the patron saint of card- 
holders—Fred McNamara. 

He started the whole thing 10 
years ago when, as operator of a 
small finance company, found him- 
self out of pocket in a Manhattan 
nitery and hit on the jdea of the 
credit card. 

Good for Fred. 

Personally, I have no grudge 
against credit cards. 

As a matter of fact, I think, if 
properly used, they can end the 
Cold War. 

Here’s my solution: Let’s give a 
credit car to every Russian and 
turn him loose. 

In no time at all, the Reds will 
flock to capitalism. Communism will 
be a thing of the past. 

You can give me the credit for the 
idea. You keep the card. 

—N.S. 





INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES IN 
RETAIL TRADE 


A great deal of investor in- 
terest is now centered on the 
varied merchandising opera- 
tions which make up retail 
trade. Our Monthly Letter 
examines this industry in 
depth, to determine which 
companies now appear to 
offer the greatest investment 
promise. There is a careful, 
objective study of postwar 
retail trends; an analysis of 
the phenomenal success of 
discount merchandising and 
its future growth potentials 
and problems. Mail order 
selling and the quality de- 
partment store are identified 
as two growth areas in tra- 
ditional retailing. 


Six Stocks Recommended 


Six specific investment 
recommendations are made. 
Our Letter also includes 
continuously-reviewed _ lists 
of over 150 favored stocks 
in other groups, with price, 
yield, dividend and 1960 and 
estimated 1961 earnings on 
each. For free copy of this 
Letter, now available to in- 
vestors, mail coupon below. 


GOODBODY & Co. 


———— ESTABLISHED 1891 
MEMBERS OF LEADING STOCK 
AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


Our 70th Anniversary Year 
FULTON NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
ATLANTA 
JAckson 4-0691 


OFFICES IN 40 CITIES 








Please send me without cost your 
Monthly Letter AN-1. Please Print. 
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WAREHOUSE FOR 
ELEVEN STATES 


A hundred years ago, Atlanta 
was called the “storehouse of the 
Confederacy.” Today it is the dis- 
tribution and trucking center. of 
‘the South, furnishing surround- 
ing states with food, farm equip- 
ment, drugs, chemicals, sewing 
machines, clothing, appliances, 
automobiles, and aircraft. From 
these vast warehouses flow the 
supplies that are the life-line of 
the South. Rich’s is proud to be 
a part of the growing, vital city 
that is now one of the great 
-"storehouses of America.” 
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A MUST FOR EVERYONE WHO IS 
PROUD OF ATLANTA — CITY OF A MILLION 




































Ps A new dimension in gracious dining arrived in Atlanta 
with the opening of the Top O’ Peachtree Restaurant and —a\ 
[_—ge the Cotillion Lounge. These rooms—open to the public — 


Wf along with the Kennesaw Private Dining Room, encompass >. -¢ 

















the entire 30th floor of the magnificent new Bank of Georgia . oS 
Building, located at historic Five Points. [] Here, for the first 
time, Atlantans and visitors to the city can dine in an authentic | ~~ \L 
Southern atmosphere of the Nineteenth Century and enjoy a LY 
breathtaking, completely unobstructed view of Atlanta and its oN td 
surrounding area—from the top of the South’s tallest building 
.-in all directions, and for distances exceeding fifty miles! [j 
With interior design by Danielson & Paine, with the consultation 
of Wilbur G. Kurtz, Sr., Top O’ Peachtree brings back the splen- 
dor, sumptuousness and graciousness of a period that constitutes 
our richest heritage — a period that is gone with the wind. Here, 
also for the first time, those interested in the history of Atlanta 
can see a documental history of the city, told in original oil 
paintings of Atlanta landmarks and historical events from 
1842 to 1868, which Mr. Kurtz has been commissioned to paint 
for the restaurant. [] All facilities are under the general 
management of Mr. Michael Pavelka, most recently of the 
Royal Orleans Hotel, in New Orleans. The chef is Monsieur 
Georges Lebra, whose culinary artistry has delighted patrons 
of such establishments as the Chateau de Madrid in Paris; 
the Condado Vanderbilt Hotel in San Juan, Puerto Rico; 
and the Last Frontier in Las Vegas. The menu features 


favorites of the Old South, prize Western Beef and an 
artistic Continental touch. 


TOP 0’ 
PEACHTREE 


CLL antl 


Cinlon en 


30th Floor—The Bank of Georgia Building 
The South’s tallest/free night-time parking 
service from the entrance on Peachtree 


\ OXSE, 
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POTPOURRI 


ANNUAL BANQUET 


W The Atlanta Chamber of Commerce will hold its 
102nd annual banquet on December 5, at the Dink- 
ler Plaza Hotel. At that time, it will review what 
its president, Ben Gilmer, has called “the greatest 
year in the Chamber history.” The theme of the 
banquet will be “Forward Atlanta.” 


Opie Shelton, executive vice president, has asked 
the Chamber members to avoid conflicting pro- 
grams on that date if at all possible. 


THE SECOND STEP IN RAPID TRANSIT 


“Metropolitan areas throughout the country are 
grappling with the ever-growing problems of traffic 
congestion and the need for better mass transporta- 
tion facilities to match the demands of the times. .. . 
In the Atlanta region there have been recent studies 
which I believe merit our serious attention.” 


With these statements, Governor S. Ernest Van- 
diver issued invitations to county commissioners, 
Chamber of Commerce officials, state legislators 
and others concerned with the implementation of 
the proposed Atlanta rapid transit plan to discuss 
the subject at a dinner at the Commerce Club at 
6:30 on Wednesday evening, November 15. 


The Governor went on to say, “Implementation 
will require a high degree of cooperation, great in- 
genuity and much long-range thinking by the of- 
ficials and civic leaders of the five counties which 
make up Metropolitan Atlanta. Furthermore, early 
legislative action will be needed if proposed sched- 
ules are to be met.” 


OVER THE TOP FOR ATLANTA CHAMBER 


Within two days after pledge cards were distrib- 
uted to employees of the Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce, the staff workers had pledged $215.28 more 
than the quota set for the current United Appeal 
drive. 

Opie Shelton, executive vice president of the At- 
lanta Chamber, said the total was particularly im- 
pressive in view of the fact that 1961 pledges ex- 
ceeded those of the previous year by 220 percent. 
During the same time, he said, the total number of 
employees had increased only 41 percent. 

According to the Chamber accountant, a large 
proportion of the Chamber took advantage of a 
plan of monthly payroll deductions to fulfill their 
pledge obligations. 


continued on page 16 
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1439 Peachtree Street, N. E. 

Atlanta 9, Georgia 

TR 2-0731 
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will soon become 


/| 


We are thankful for 

this year in which we have 
completed our 7Oth anniversary in Atlanta. 
Thanks to all of you friends who have made 

this anniversary possible! 

Because of you we face the 

future with enthusiasm and assurance. May 
we ever be worthy of your confidence! 


HAAS «DODD 


Insurance 


Real Estate Mortgage Loans 


DOWNTOWN OFFICE: HAAS-HOWELL BUILDING 
NORTHSIDE OFFICE: 3323 PEACHTREE ROAD, N.E. 
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CHAMBER POTPOURRI continued from page 15 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AWARDS 

TO BE PRESENTED 

The Farmers Club, which is composed of Cham- 
ber members who own, operate, or have interest in 
farms, or who are interested in rural Georgia, will 
hold its annual banquet December 7, at the Dinkler 
Plaza. At this time, awards totaling $5,000 will be 
presented to communities in a 39-county North 
Georgia area for having made the greatest improve- 
ment in community development. Don Hastings, 
president of the Club, announced that Clarence 
Walker, executive staff representative of the Coca- 
Cola Company, will be the speaker. 


CONTACT CLUB HITS ALL-TIME HIGH 


The Chamber’s Contact Club (Membership Com- 
mittee) has good reason to be boasting these days. 
As this news item went to press, they reported 468 
new members for the Atlanta Chamber so far this 
year. 

The club set as a goal — 500 new members for 
1961. Bill Wainwright, Chairman, says, “We'll 
make it.” 

With only 32 to go, it looks as if his statement is 
safe. The all-time high of 468 in any one year also 
pushes the membership to the largest in the history 
of the Chamber, with 2530 firms on the active ros- 
ter. Representing these 2530 firms are approxi- 
mately 6000 businessmen supporting the efforts of 
the Chamber. 

Members of the Contact Club, together with their 
self-chosen volunteer “One Day Workers,” brought 
in 39 new members for $2200 in new revenue on 
October 24. This effort was the third major drive 
this year to increase the membership. The total for 
October was 52. 

For the October one day effort, Edwin R. Haas, 
Jr., brought in eight, Bill Prichard six, and Bill 
Wainwright placed third with four. 

The victory celebration for the best year in the 
Chamber’s history is set for November 30th at the 
Dinkler Plaza. At that time members of the Club, 
their wives, and the executive committee of the 
Chamber will gather to award prizes to the top 
producers. 

(The activities of the membership department 
and the Contact Club have been so successful dur- 
ing the past several weeks, that it has been almost 
impossible to keep pace with the new members 
they are bringing into the Chamber. New members 
for two months will be published in these columns 
of the December issue of ATLANTA.) 




















mn 


What is this all about? How did Berlin become the No. 1 sensitive spot in the world? 
Why is the future of this city so important to the free world... and to you and your family? 

Come see and hear some revealing answers at the Berlin Exhibition in the lobby of the 270 Peachtree 
Building. This dramatic and graphic display has been prepared by the government of West Berlin to ac- 
quaint you with Berlin, its tragic division and its undaunted people. 

Come see a huge illuminated, rotating map that illustrates the momentous position of the city, its 
air corridors and other vital lines of communication with its allies. 

Come hear a summary of Berlin’s post-war history by West Berlin’s Mayor Willy Brandt. 
See “Berlin in Atlanta” in the lobby of the 270 Peachtree Building through November 28. Open from 


9 a.m. to 9 p.m. on weekdays, 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. on Saturdays, and 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. on Sundays. 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 
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STANDARD FEDERAL 


SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
44 Broad Street, N.W.+ Atlanta 3 » Phone MUrray 8-6619 
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a special 1/2% dividend for 
Standard Federal Savers: 
Current Rate 4% per annum 
Special Dividend ¥2% per annum 
BOTH DIVIDENDS PAYABLE DEC. 29, 1961 


Here’s good news from Standard Federal 
Savings: the Board of Directors will com- 
memorate STANDARD FEDERAL’S 70TH 
CONSECUTIVE EARNINGS PAYMENT with a 
special dividend to savers! On December 
29th, all savings will earn this special 4%% 
per annum dividend. This is in addition to 
Standard Federal’s already generous 4% per 
annum current rate. There are few, if any, 
more profitable, equally safe investments 
anywhere. 


No wonder more and more people are saying, 
“For my money, it’s Standard Federal Sav- 
ings.” Accounts may be opened by mail or 
by telephone. 


Accounts opened by Dec. 10th will receive a month’s 
earnings on Dec. 29 at the current rate of 4 per cent 
per annum plus the, special 4% per cent per annum. 




















PLIGHT OF A 
SALESMAN 





Opie L. Shelton 


WA good salesman is the easiest 
mark in the world. He will buy 
any and everything that attracts 
his fancy. His need and ability to 
pay are of secondary importance 
to him. Good salesmen, much like 
horse players, all too often die 
broke. There is a reason for this 
situation. In order for a person to 
become a good salesman he must 
be able to sell himself on his prod- 
uct. You may have a thousand rea- 
sons for not buying, but he has 
the answer to each of them. He came up with the 
answers while selling himself. Then, too, when a 
salesman is subjected to the sales pitch of another 
salesman the only way he knows of applauding a 
good job well done is for him to buy whatever it 
is that is being offered for sale. 

All of this preamble leads me to this: it’s a good 
thing that a lot of hard-headed, pragmatic, sales- 
resistant people have a hand in helping to decide 
what Atlanta’s real needs are and the priority 
which is to be assigned each. If that weren’t so we 
could well find ourselves selling ourselves on all 
sorts of gimmicks and doodads while actual neces- 
sities went begging. 

For example, it is hard to find anything very ex- 
citing or romantic about a sewer line. Yet, adequate 
sewerage is essential to health and continued 





growth. There are many examples 
equally true. 

Atlanta has a long and admir- 
able history of putting first things 
first, placing more emphasis on 
the cake than on the frosting. That 
she will continue to follow this 
pattern is assured by some of the 
items already being placed on her 
top priority list. As proof, our 
leadership recognizes that it would 
require much, much more money 
to build expressways than it would 
to transport the people of 1970 by Rapid Transit. 
Thus it is that Rapid Transit is high on our list of 
priorities. The same applies to the priority assigned 
to the auditorium-coliseum and stadium projects. 
Atlanta’s leaders recognize that to some these proj- 
ects may have the appearance of being luxuries. 
But they are also aware of the millions of dollars 
that Atlanta is losing each year because we haven’t 
provided these facilities. 

Left to those of us who call ourselves salesmen 
Atlanta might well wind up with a completely 
fouled-up schedule of priorities. But since those who 
make the final decisions are built in a more resist- 
ant mold we salesmen will content ourselves and 
buy their bill of goods. Further, we will be right 
in there helping to sell it. Ne ra J 
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‘HOW 10 
EARN MONEY 
WHILE SLEEPING 





First you open a savings account with an Insured Savings and Loan Association, be- 
cause that’s the only financial institution where your savings work for you only... 
there are no stockholders to take part of your earnings. As soon as your account is 
opened, your money starts working sleeplessly and as long as it’s in there it never stops. 
Your busy savings will earn above average returns too, and they’re insured safe by the 


Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation... two reasons for you to sleep 
soundly every night! 


Q. Are my savings in an Insured Savings and Loan Association 
available if I need them? 


Yes, your savings can be withdrawn at any time by presentation of 
your passbook. Your Association maintains cash reserves 
at all times for this purpose. 






Your city grows as your savings grow in 


Savings and Loan Associations 


OF GREATER ATLANTA 










AY SAFETY OF 
a/ YOUR SAVINGS 
) bd 

a 
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EDITORIALS 


The Educated South 
Will Own The Future 


W There was a time when a community wanting 
new industry could go on the open market and buy 
it. The purchase price was the lure of low wages, 
tax exemptions, free land and buildings and a thou- 
sand and one other such enticements. These commu- 
nities felt about their free-loading new industries 
much as the man felt when asked “How’s your 
wife?” His reply: “Well, she’s better than nothing.” 
But the day has come when the good, solid industry 
of the type that Atlanta wants just isn’t for sale. 
Technological advances, automation, new products 
and services — all have combined to make it impos- 
sible for modern day industry to survive except 
under almost ideal conditions. In the first place, 
they can’t afford cheap labor, because in the end 
that is the most expensive labor that can be hired. 
They also fear the low-tax lure, because they know 
that public education suffers when anyone fails to 
pay his way. Education has become the key to suc- 
cessful industrial operation today. Today’s worker 
must be highly skilled or there is little or no market 
for his services. This means that the quantity and 
quality of our education must be constantly im- 
proved if we are to attract our share of industry 
seeking new locations. It has been said that the last 
half of the Twentieth Century belongs to the South. 
It can, and it will, but only if we are willing to make 
it happen. One thing is certain, however. Any area 
which chooses to abandon its public education is 
irrevocably removing itself from the competition 
for worthwhile new industry. 


Atlanta Jaycees Strain 
At Bit For Leadership 


Good leadership in a community is not an inex- 
haustible commodity. Like anything else that is 
well-used it eventually has to be replaced. The fact 
that Atlanta possesses more top-flight leadership 
per capita than any city in the nation doesn’t make 
us immune to the laws of attrition. There must be 
a constant reservoir of new talent preparing itself 
for the responsibilities which lie ahead. The quality 
of that reservoir holds the key to future greatness. 
We can thank our lucky stars that here in Atlanta 
we have one of the most active training grounds for 
future leadership to be found anywhere. Our Junior 
Chamber of Commerce is one of the most alert, ef- 
fective chapters in the nation. It is so loaded with 
talent that many of Atlanta’s future leaders are 
actually red-shirted, awaiting their turns to move 
into the limelight of battle. As our present Atlanta 
leadership goes about its work it can do so safe in 
the knowledge that others are busy preparing them- 
selves to grab the baton and keep us moving ahead 
when their time comes. The relationship between 
the Atlanta Chamber and the Jaycees is one of com- 
plete harmony and cooperation. That is the way it 
should be; these young leaders will be guiding the 
destiny of our city in the years to come. The type 
of encouragement and help they receive at our 
hands now will, in great part, determine the quality 
of Atlanta’s leadership of the future yv yw wW 
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ATLANTA 
November 1961 


Atlanta is a National City. A city of 


such stature has a lot to say and a 


lot of listening it must do. A city 


of such importance is a city where 
decisions must be made. Reaching 
decisions requires information which 
must be obtained rapidly and which 

must be reliable. Atlanta has 354 
national industrial concerns which must 
be in contact with the various 
components of those concerns throughout 
the nation. The city has 41 banks 

and trust companies which must be in 


communication with the financial 


| centers of the world. One million 
3 Atlantans are concerned with people 

- +, and events in their neighborhood, the 

state, the nation, and the world. 


a a 











The daily press is very much of a real thing to these 
editors of Atlanta’s two large daily newspapers. 

At right, Eugene Patterson, editor of the ATLANTA 
CONSTITUTION, examines the latest issue of his paper, 
while Jack Spalding, editor of the ATLANTA JOURNAL 
does the same. 


To receive information and to de- 
liver the information from Atlanta 
which the world requires is the job 
of more than 12,800 people in the 
city, approximately 3 out of every 
100 gainfully employed people in Met- 
ropolitan Atlanta. 

They operate the vast communica- 
tions industry of Atlanta which holds 
the city together as a social organism 
through the exchange of informa- 
tion, and which projects Atlanta’s 
being as individuals and as a great 
city throughout the world. 

The people and the equipment 
which work around-the-clock every- 
day of the year to keep Atlanta aware 
and the world aware of Atlanta, tele- 
phone and telegraph companies, radio 
and television stations, daily and 
weekly press; these are the com- 
ponents of Atlanta’s communications 
industry. 

The Atlanta Western Union Office 
is one of the company’s 15 strate- 
gically located automatic high speed 
switching centers throughout the na- 
tion. Direct circuits are operated be- 
tween Atlanta and the 14 other 
switching centers, known as reper- 
forator offices. All messages origi- 
nating in or destined to cities: in 
Georgia, Florida, and South Carolina 
pass through the Atlanta office. For 
instance, a message from Fort Laud- 
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A major source of Atlantans’ news is the daily news 
programs on the city’s three television stations. Above, 
the news director of WSB-TV, Ray Moore, gives the 
news and weather on his station’s afternoon 

news program. Other opposite news programs appear 


On WAGA-TV and WLW-A. 


erdale to Jacksonville is switched 
through Atlanta. In addition to the 
direct circuits to the other 14 reper- 
forator offices, direct circuits are 
operated between Atlanta and about 
185 principal cities and a number of 
small towns. A very small number 
of telegrams need to be transmitted 
manually more than one time since 
the inception of automatic switch- 
ing at the reperforator cities. 

The Atlanta office ranks about 6th 
in the United States in message vol- 
ume and revenue. Approximately two 
million telegrams pass through the 
Atlanta office each month. At pres- 
ent Western Union has approximate- 
ly 850 employees in Atlanta with an 
estimated annual payroll of $5,000,- 
000. The Division Headquarters for 
nine southern states is also located 
in Atlanta. Additionally, a warehouse 
and shop is located in East Point, 
employing over 100 people. 

One of the fastest growing serv- 
ices in the written communications 
industry is the Private Wire Serv- 
ices Division of Western Union. 
There are about 200 customers in At- 
lanta who have custom designed pri- 
vate wire and facsimile systems to 
handle their own communications be- 
tween any two points or on a nation- 
wide network connecting many of- 
fices and plants. The systems include 


card to tape, tape to card data trans- 
mission and others. The custom de- 
signed systems can be used for writ- 
ten transmission, voice transmission, 
or a combination of both. 

As evidence of Atlanta’s impor- 
tance as a telegraph center, a new 
and rapidly expanding service called 
Telex was introduced in Atlanta in 
May, 1961. Atlanta is one of 23 cities 
in which Telex is now available in 
the United States. This system is a 
two-way customer to customer tele- 
printer service, which permits users 
to dial other subscribers instantly, 
regardless of distance. Telex is avail- 
able to principal cities in Canada and 
Mexico and will be available in at 
least 22 more cities in the United 
States by the end of this year. 

More than 1100 customers in At- 
lanta area are provided DeskFax or 
teleprinter tielines for sending and 
receiving telegrams. There are 800 
customers served by DeskF ax, a ma- 
chine which sends and receives tele- 
grams in “picture” form in a matter 
of seconds. About 300 customers are 
served by automatic teleprinter ma- 
chines, which also send and receive. 
These 1100 customers have a direct 
wire connection to the Atlanta West- 
ern Union office 24 hours a day every 
day in the year. 











Newspapers, radio, television—all are communications 


There are four branch offices in 
Atlanta, plus six messenger delivery 
stations. The messenger delivery sta- 
tions are printer-operated to serve 
the outlying areas of the city. 

Western Union is building for the 
future. The company is pushing 
ahead rapidly with the largest con- 
struction program in its history. 
Capital expenditures aggregating 
$150,000,000 will provide new facili- 
ties and equipment to meet the needs 
of business and government for pri- 
vate wire, data, Telex, facsimile, and 
other telecommunications services. 

Atlanta will share in this expendi- 
ture. Plans are under way now for 
the opening of two additional new 
ultra-modern branch offices. One will 
serve the fast growing Peachtree In- 
dustrial area, and the other will serve 
the industrial area of East Point. 
These offices will be equipped with 
the latest developments in telegraph 
equipment and facilities. 

Atlantans are newspaper readers. 
Though radio and television play a 
major role in keeping the public in- 
formed, Atlantans still look to the 
press for news and opinion. There 
are four daily newspapers in Metro- 
politan Atlanta and plans for two 
more. Twenty-four community week- 
lies and bi-weeklies are published in 
the area and Associated Press and 
United Press International have bu- 
reau operations here. The journal- 
istic industry in Atlanta employs 
more than 1,920 people and the cir- 
culation of the community and daily 
press totals more than 700,000. 

The leader of the journalistic field 
is Atlanta Newspapers, Inc., publish- 
er of the morning paper, THE ATLAN- 
TA CONSTITUTION, and the afternoon 
paper, THE ATLANTA JOURNAL. The 
staffs of the two papers work as sep- 
arate entities during the week, and 
come together on Sunday to publish 
THE ATLANTA JOURNAL AND CONSTI- 
TUTION which has a circulation of 
more than 500,000. 

These two Atlanta dailies and the 
combined Sunday edition are recog- 
nized as being among the finest 
papers in the nation. Four Pulitzer 
Prizes have been awarded to mem- 


bers of the JOURNAL and CONSTITU- 
TION staffs. 

As Metropolitan Atlanta has grown 
in population as well as sophistica- 
tion and in responsibility as the lead- 
er of the South, THE JOURNAL and 
CONSTITUTION have grown in circula- 
tion and scope of news coverage. 
Both papers maintain bureaus in 
Washington with full-time corre- 
spondents. The Sunday edition fea- 
tures a section of regional news 
titled “The Southeast Empire.” 

Between 1950 and 1959, daily cir- 
culation of the CONSTITUTION and 
JOURNAL in the entire metropolitan 
area alone rose to a combined figure 
of 289,093, a gain of 21.3 per cent. 
Sunday circulation of the combined 
papers rose to 241,077, a gain of 22.3 
per cent. 

The readership of these two papers 
is by no means confined to the met- 
ropolitan area. Presently the CON- 
STITUTION has more than 97,000 out 
of town subscribers and the JOURNAL 
more than 124,000. 

The ATLANTA DAILY WORLD is one 
of the two Negro dailies in the United 
States. Its circulation has climbed 15 
per cent since 1950, and as the Negro 
educational level has risen, THE 
WORLD has given more space to na- 
tional and international affairs. The 
present circulation totals 19,500. 

The MARIETTA DAILY JOURNAL is 
the only suburban daily in the metro- 
politan area. Founded in 1866, it is 
firmly established in the Cobb Coun- 
ty area with a circulation of nearly 
15,000. The DAILY JOURNAL carries 
national and international news as 
well as front page coverage of major 
local events. 

Two groups are planning to start 
new daily newspapers in the near fu- 
ture. The Board of Trustees of Met- 
ropolitan News, Inc. will publish an 
afternoon daily with a Sunday edi- 
tion. They feel there is a need for a 
daily which would confine itself to 
the metropolitan audience rather 
than a state or regional readership. 
The paper is expected to be in circu- 
lation before the end of 1961. 

Stock is now being sold to finance 
THE ATLANTA TIMES, another after- 


noon daily, but with appeal for a 
state-wide audience. No date has been 
set for publication. 


Jack Spaulding, editor of the aT- 
LANTA JOURNAL, remarked about 
these new ventures. 

“We will welcome their publica- 
tion. Competition keeps the journal- 
ist on his toes and would give the 
reader grounds for comparison of our 
efforts with those of the proposed 
dailies. Such comparison and com- 
petition would make us a better 
paper and that is our goal.” 


As Atlanta is the state capital, it 
is the center of state governmental 
and political news, as well as national 
governmental news from the Fed- 
eral offices in the city. Six daily 
newspapers in Georgia, THE SAVAN- 
NAH MORNING NEWS and PRESS, THE 
AUGUSTA CHRONICLE and HERALD, and 
THE MACON TELEGRAPH and NEWS, 
maintain permanent bureaus in At- 
lanta to report this news. 


One of the most exciting facets of 
the Atlanta journalistic world is the 
weekly press. Until recently almost 
an anachronism in Atlanta jour- 
nalism, a new vitality and aggres- 
siveness is evidenced in such men as 
Dupree Jordan of the NORTH DEKALB 
RECORD and THE WEEKLY STAR; 
Charles Martin of Atlanta’s SUBUR- 
BAN REPORTER in East Point, and 
Dewey Turner of THE DAKALB TRIB- 
UNE. Since 1955, six new weeklies 
have been founded. Presently there 
are approximately 24 suburban, coun- 
ty, and community weeklies with a 
total circulation of more than 154,000. 

The papers are of all sizes and 
shapes, with editions running from 
six to thirty pages. Editorial philos- 
ophy varies from right wing con- 
servatism to left wing liberalism. 
They are located in the small towns, 
suburban communities, and outlying 
districts throughout the five-county 
area. 

Two aspects typify the content of 
the weekly press; local community 
news, and vigorous editorial stands 
through the spectrum of events from 
neighborhood to national. 

continued on page 43 
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LAST HURRAH FOR HARTSFIELD 


by Joseph B. Cumming, Jr. 


WAt ten o'clock on a Wednesday 
morning last June, Atlanta’s Mayor 
William Berry Hartsfield stepped 
from his office into the glare of cam- 
era flood lights and announced to the 
crowd of reporters: 

“... I will not be a candidate in the 
forthcoming primary...” 

When he finished reading the 
statement that signaled the end of 
his career, the room suddenly filled 
with applause. It was an applause 
of tribute and affection. Many old 
friends had gotten the word, had 
come to city hall and drifted into the 
room along with key city personnel— 
department heads, long-time em- 
ployees — men and women who had 
known the mayor and been with him 
through the years. 

The friends and workers seemed to 
share a feeling that they were wit- 
nessing the farewell of the one man 
most responsible for bringing their 
town to its envied position of pros- 
perity and leadership among all 
Southern cities. 

Bill Hartsfield had understood 
better than anyone the changing cur- 
rents of economic life and had 
shrewdly skippered Atlanta on a 
seemingly inspired course through 
the change. The people in that room 
would willingly give Hartsfield the 
lion’s share of credit for bringing 
Atlanta from a dreary, impoverished 
city of 37 square miles in 1936, to the 
proud, beautiful city of today; a 
city of 127 square miles, a place of 
new buildings rising in the clean 
sunlight, of fountains and bells at 
noon and flowers in parks created 
out of dismal patches of municipal 
wasteland. And, for his 23 years as 
mayor, Atlanta had operated debt- 
free, on a pay-as-you-go plan that is 
a model for the nation. 

Reporters in that room fairly 
seethed with excitement at the ele- 
ments of pure theatre in the moment. 
While cameras whirled and tape re- 
corders rolled the reporters pressed 


in with questions to inspire a sweep- 
ing look back over the years, hoping 
to pry up some secret touchstone in 
the life of William Hartsfield; some 
revelation or recollection, suddenly 
made accessible at the end of his ca- 
reer. The girl reporter assigned to 
handle the “color” watched for the 
surge of emotion, the catch in the 
throat, the moist eye. 

But Mayor Hartsfield did not sur- 
render to the obvious. He did not 
dissolve in sentimentality like some 
victim of Ralph Edwards’ “This Is 
Your Life.”’ He stood erect, his face 
glowing with health which made him 
look younger than his 71 years. He 
was especially neat this morning, his 
white hair brushed with water, a 
fresh handkerchief peeking from his 
breast pocket. He was beaming with 
that irrepressible, tooth-ribbed smile, 
so broad it always made his mouth 
seem too wide for his face. And he 
talked simply, in his low-pitched, life- 
cracked voice—talked of his town, of 
the years gone and the days and 
years ahead. 

The dramatic impact of the scene 
was more in the understatement of 
what was represented, like the final 
scene in some artful movie when the 
camera dollies back up, leaving the 
room and the people to grow smaller 
as THE END blots them out and the 
music becomes faintly more majestic. 

As it would be in a good movie, 
the end recalls the beginning of the 
story. The time had come to tell the 
story of this man and his career. 
Even while Hartsfield was reading 
his statement the first edition of THE 
ATLANTA JOURNAL was rolling with 
a story that tried to catch the essence 
of the man. 

“He’s got a hot temper, a stinging 
tongue, a strong will, a quick wit, 
a kind heart, a sense of history, a 
sense of destiny, a sense of honor, 
a capacity for growth, and a built-in 
finely tuned political radar set that 
seldom has failed him in his public 


life,” read the JOURNAL story. 

And Eugene Patterson, editor of 
THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION, was 
tooling out his masterful editorial 
tribute that appeared the next morn- 
ing: 

“So long Bill...” it began, inti- 
mate and affectionate. “. . . About 
the nicest thing about you was the 
way you would come barging into the 
editor’s office, sail your hat across 
the room and cuss us out with that 
fine, feigned fury that never quite 
concealed a cold ordered mind. You 
were always at your best when you 
were wrong. 

“And, brother, 
wrong! 

“But mainly, we have to admit, 
you were right. You were mighty 
right about this town. You under- 
stood her. She’s not just a big brute 
of a concrete settlement. She has 
strength, heart, soul, honor and 
beauty. You gave her all of that. 
Plaza Park, the airport, a monkey 
house with sculpture on it, blossoms 
in pots in the middle of Marietta— 
little parts of a big beauty... 

“And we wonder how it’s going to 
be without that hat of yours sailing 
through the door and you following 
it, all bug-eyed with rage, because 
we simply pointed out that you were 
wrong. 

“So long, old tiger.” 

Business leaders across town were 
answering their telephones and 
framing up reaction quotes for re- 
porters—quotes that spoke of “the 
end of an era” and said “he will 
leave mighty big shoes to fill.” 

It was the time for unrolling all 
the fact and fancy of the Hartsfield 
legend, taking inventory of all the 
quirks and qualities that make him 
unique; for recording that mayors 
of great American cities not only 
elected him president of the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, but call 
him on the telephone for advice; that 

continued on page 28 
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he managed the campaign of his 
gorilla namesake “Willie B” in a 
congressional race against James C. 
Davis and received 300 votes; that 
he never sleeps but prowls the city 
alone at night in his black Ford, lis- 
tening to police calls; that he reads 
every edition of both Atlanta papers 
with toothpick precision and calls the 
paper to inform them that they have 
time to make a correction before the 
next edition; that he can induce a 
lyric appreciation of such things as 
new incinerators or water purifica- 
tion plants in the most resistant of 
laymen; that he is a flawless host to 
distinguished visitors, a fearless in- 
sulter of those he feels need insult- 
ing; that he has a zest for triumph 
and the temper of a three-year-old. 

But for all the lore gathered and 
known about William Hartsfield, he 
remained an essentially mysterious 
man, a loner whom an old and inti- 
mate friend admitted was “an enig- 
ma.” 

If the reporters covering his re- 
tirement announcement had _ been 
looking for some key to the inner 
character of William Hartsfield, 
about as close as they would have 
come might have been something 
that happened when the meeting was 
breaking up. As people were begin- 
ning to mill around and leave, Harts- 
field, still standing at a mike at the 
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front of the room, suddenly threw 
his arms over his head and, with 
boyish relish, bellowed into the mike: 
“The undefeated champ...” 

From before the time of Pericles, 
politicians have been touched with 
that special drive that sets them 
apart from other mortals—that in- 
curable hunger for power and per- 
sonal recognition. And Hartsfield, 
who proclaims himself “the unde- 
feated champ,” certainly has his re- 
quired quota of this quality. 

But somewhere along the line this 
force in him became sublimated and, 
by a transmutation of ego, created a 
mystique between Hartsfield and At- 
lanta that is in the awesome tradi- 
tion of DeGaulle and France. 

John O. Chiles, of Adams-Cates, a 
man not given to speaking of trans- 
muted egos, put the same idea much 
more directly when he said: “Harts- 
field — why he acts just like Atlanta 
was his own private property.” 

However you put it, Hartsfield’s 
personal identity with the City of 
Atlanta has given such power to his 
will that he has been able to be a 
strong mayor under what is called 
“a weak mayor system.” 

“Why, saying ‘no’ to him is like 
trying to stop a hurricane” said Ed 
A. Gilliam, a long-time Hartsfield 
associate and member of the alder- 
manic board. And another veteran 





alderman said, “I usually had to 
agree with him because I felt he had 
thought the thing out clearly and 
was right.” 

Others who have served on City 
Council tell of being called by Harts- 
field at all hours of day or night, or 
visiting in his office and being worn 
down by a shower of arguments that 
usually seemed unanswerably plausi- 
ble. 

“He has a way of making you see 
that what he wants is the best thing 
for the city,” said Hamilton Lokey, 
former state legislator from Atlanta. 

It could be said that Hartsfield 
entered the history of Atlanta the 
night of September 23rd, 1936, when 
he won the runover election from the 
incumbent Mayor James L. Key. 

His election was quite a jolt to the 
business leadership. They had sup- 
ported Key, then 69, who they felt 
was doing the best he could to hold 
down expenses in the depression- 
plagued town. Of course, in holding 
down expenses many city services 
were cut short, city employees and 
school teachers were paid in script, 
the city’s bond rating was threatened 
with being downgraded because it 
had some $114 million worth of bonds 
overdue. 

The businessmen and the old-line 
upper crust who still lived in the city 
limits were not impressed with 
Hartsfield when he started running 





for mayor. There was something a 
little brash about his awkward en- 
ergy, his tacky self-assurance. 

Of course, they had nothing 
against him. For a tinker’s son from 
the poor section of town he deserved 
credit for pulling himself up, edu- 
cating himself to become a lawyer. 
And they would be the first to admit 
he had done a good job as chairman 
of the Committee on Aviation when 
he was in City Council in the 1920’s. 
It was his recommendation that the 
city lease the old Candler race track 
property, with an option to buy in 
five years, that gave Atlanta its 
start in the air age. Hartsfield re- 
ceived the Chamber of Commerce 
Distinguished Achievement Award 
in 1926 for this contribution to the 
city. (In his successful race for the 
legislature in 1932 he was styled as 
“the father of aviation in Atlanta.’’) 

They had nothing against him. 
When Bill Hartsfield told Jesse 
Draper that he was going to offer 
for mayor while they waited on the 
elevator in the lobby of the Grant 
Building where they both had of- 
fices, Mr. Draper said, “Well, that’s 
fine Bill. Do you need any help? I 
don’t have a lot of money to spare 
but if you need something I might 
be able to help.” 

“No thank you, Jesse,” said Harts- 
field and, grinning his wide familiar 
grin, he pulled out a thin roll of 


money from his pocket. 

“T’ve been saving. I think I’ve got 
enough.” 

But, in general, the status people 
were not impressed with Hartsfield 
and his second-hand sound truck, his 
numerous speeches, at luncheons, at 
night by torch light, his handing out 
cards up and down Peachtree Street. 

No one could deny he was working 
like a demon—sometimes 20 hours a 
day. He would bang out his own press 
releases, zip them from the type- 
writer and take them over to the 
newspapers. In his speeches he ham- 
mered away at the need for police re- 
form, at “shyster lawyers and pro- 
fessional fixers.” He promised to 
fire the chief of police and the chief 
detective who were involved in boot- 
legging. He said he was going to be 
a “municipal killjoy.” 

While his chief opponent, Mayor 
James L. Key, was saying to voters, 
“I don’t know whether you want to 
turn this business over to a bunch of 
amateurs or not. I doubt it,” Harts- 
field was reminding teachers that he 
had fought for raises for them when 
he was in City Council, and police- 
men that he had helped improve their 
pensions and salaries, labor men that 
he was their friend. 

Years after the election, Hartsfield 
admitted to a friend that he didn’t 
really think he could get elected. But 
during the campaign you would not 





have known it. One old-timer likened 
his cock-sure approach to that of 
Harry Truman in 1948. 

The night of the election Harts- 
field went over to the city room of 
the Atlanta Journal. Three reporters 
were taking returns on the telephone 
and filling out a chart of the wards 
and precincts. 

“T’ll take that ward by a big ma- 
jority,” he snapped, pointing to a 
blank on the chart (Ward 4, Pre- 
cinct C). Within an hour the final 
returns proved him right. The score: 
Hartsfield—359, Key—224, Wells—88. 

After the primary Hartsfield put 
his sound-truck in the shop one day 
and brought it out for a whirlwind 
campaign that swept him to victory 
in the “runover” with Key. 

A few days after he took office 
Hartsfield had lunch at the Atlanta 
Athletic Club with the city comptrol- 
ler Graham West and a couple of key 
bankers of the city (men, incidental- 
ly, who had not supported him). For 
three hours over lunch they had a 
thoroughly surgical discussion of the 
financial problems of the city. 

Out of this first liaison with the 
business community came a plan of 
action, citizens’ committees, an ex- 
pensive survey by an expert, a blue 
print of legislative action. All of this 
led to granting emergency taxes and 
issuing short term bonds to take the 

continued on page 80 
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immediate pressure off overdue city 
departments. And, more important 
for the long run, the city was bridled 
with a new budget law which pro- 
hibited it from ever budgeting more 
than 95 per cent of the amount of 
revenues collected the previous year. 
(The law was later revised to read 
99 per cent.) 

From that time on Hartsfield had 
the support of business. From that 
time on the people of Atlanta paid at- 
tention to William Hartsfield. No 
one has bothered much to look back 
on the 47 years of his life that pre- 
ceded this moment. Hartsfield him- 
self waives away the details of his 
early life as “uninteresting.” 

But from the facts that are known 
it seems his life has always been 
charted, straight as a plumb bob, to 
the destiny that he eventually ful- 
filled. 

He was born March 1, 1890, on the 
land that is now occupied by the new 
Henry Grady Hospital—or, as he pre- 
fers to say it, “five blocks from 
five points.” 

“One of the first things I remem- 
ber—and I hope it will be one of the 
last—is walking along Peachtree 
Street. I was holding my mother’s 
hand.” 

Around 1900 his father built a 
house at 300 Milledge Avenue, in the 
Grant Park area. Hartsfield remem- 
bers picking wild blackberries while 
he watched the house being built. His 
childhood was, he says, “just an aver- 
age childhood.” He hunted squirrel 
and rabbit in the area around his 
home. 

He went to Crew Street School and 
Boys’ High where he made an im- 
portant discovery about himself. 
“There used to be these Saturday 
debates at Boys’ High and I dis- 
covered that I could talk, was pretty 
good on my feet.” 

He dropped out of Boys’ High in 
his senior year. “To tell the truth,” 
he admitted, “I faltered in -the 
mathematics and there just wasn’t 
any money for special coaching.” 

However, shortly afterward, an 
aunt put up the money for him to 
take a six-months’ course in typing 
and shorthand at the Dixie Business 
School. 

Always a hungry reader, Harts- 
field soon read through all the in- 
teresting books at his church, the 
Grant Park Baptist. He began to 
visit the Carnegie (now called At- 
lanta Public) Library and pour over 
books a la Eugene Gant. Then he 
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wrote off to the deans of a number 
of colleges asking for reading lists 
that would give him the equivalent 
of a college education. He plowed 
through every inch of the Elliott 
Five Foot shelf. He read all of 
Shakespeare, Dickens, Thackeray, 
even tried Chaucer. He went into 
world history, American history, eco- 
nomics and biography. Adam Smith’s 
“Wealth of Nations,” he read “to get 
a good foundation.” He particularly 
enjoyed Ben Franklin’s autobi- 
ography. 

Later, when he was studying law, 
Hartsfield showed this same dili- 
gence in reading through the Horn- 
book Series, containing the main 
body of elementary law, the Georgia 
Code and Blackstone’s ‘“Commen- 
taries.” 

“You know, Blackstone is very, 
very dry,” he said, “but I was deter- 
mined to get myself well grounded. I 
started off reading Blackstone as a 
mental discipline and I figured if I 
couldn’t get through it I had no busi- 
ness being a lawyer. If you can sur- 
vive old man Blackstone, you'll be a 
lawyer. I read it twice.” 

Hartsfield’s first job was with an 
insurance man, W. D. Custer, who 
ran for City Council about the time 
Hartsfield came to work. A gangling 
teenager, Bill Hartsfield didn’t get 
into Custer’s campaign but he caught 
a whiff of politics by staying in the 
office. The idea of politics excited 
him. 

Then, in 1908 a sudden political 
development in the mayor’s race drew 
him in irresistibly. The incumbent, 
James G. Woodward, a salty old pro 
who had been around in politics since 
Hartsfield was born, had won the 
primary. But he was subsequently ar- 
rested for being drunk in a bawdy 
house. A group of outraged citizens 
persuaded the wealthy and prominent 
Robert M. Maddox to run in the gen- 
eral election. 

Hartsfield’s political radar picked 
up the signal. 

“I noticed Maddox and he was a 
good man,” remembered the mayor. 
“I wanted to get myself known so 
I got out and helped Maddox. I 
marched in a parade they had for 
him and people shouted at me from 
the side that I was too young to vote. 
And I was under age. I was 18.” 

Hartsfield always got into the 
political act on the side of the reform 
candidate. In 1921, the year he first 
started practicing law on his own, 


he heard about a small meeting of 
friends who were going to run a 
candidate for City Council on a plat- 
form of cleaning up a mess in the 
police department. Hartsfield went to 
the meeting and introduced himself 
and said he wanted to offer his serv- 
ices. 

“We put our man in,” he re- 
counted, “and the next year there 
was another scandal and I ran my- 
self and got elected.” 

His own long political career was 
always clean of any scandal. Nor was 
Hartsfield ever interested in build- 
ing a political machine. He picked 
good career men to head up the de- 
partments of the city government 
and he stuck behind them. But he 
was never accused of cronyism. 

“If you want a favor out of Harts- 
field,” said one veteran of city poli- 
tics, “don’t do him a favor.” 

Yet he was starkly practical when 
it came to political decisions or gran- 
diose manuevers. An example of the 
former was when he gave up smok- 
ing cigars—a habit he acquired after 
he was elected mayor—when he real- 
ized it might do serious harm to his 
voice box. He knew it was more im- 
portant to sound like a politician 
than to look like one. 

And in 1948 he was certainly not 
ignoring political facts of life when 
he badgered the Police Committee of 
City Council to put Negro policemen 
on the force. A Supreme Court deci- 
sion two years before had ruled that 
Negroes could not be denied the 
right to vote in a primary since this 
was “tantamount” to election. 

As it happened, a good many Ne- 
groes registered and voted in the 
mayoralty race of 1949 when Harts- 
field ran against Charlie Brown for 
the first time. Brown made it known 
that he would welcome Negro votes, 
but with the record of getting Ne- 
gro policemen on the force, Harts- 
field got the bulk of them. 

Of course, Hartsfield has lost 
many individual votes because of his 
abrupt manner and his terrible- 
sounding temper. But Ed A. Gilliam 
says, “His bark is much worse than 
his bite. When it comes to sinking 
his fangs into tissue he never can 
do it. He may give ’em hell but when 
it comes to firing people he’s very 
tender hearted.” 

His rages have been known to 
alarm the uninitiated. Once a some- 
what downy-witted delegation went 
into his office to speak the case for 
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_ Never underestimate the power of being well dressed. 














as tweed or hopsack. Dark colors aie more 
be carefully chosen to suit the individual 
dressy than extreme styles. One of the more 
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2g- | formal svelig aa in the city, a dark blue suit is very desirable. The collars of your suit jackets should be 
nly low in back so that about a half an inch of the shirt collar appears above it. The high-riding collar is not only 
et, uncomfortable, it also results in an unflattering neckline. Sleeves that are cut properly are full at the top, and 
sa taper to a narrow cuff. They should not be creased and they should be short enough to allow at least a quar- 
ia ter to a half inch of the shirt cuff to show. This is one of the details that assists in making a well dressed 
ant | man. A very slight break or no break, over the instep, is the trouser length that is considered most desir- 
able. Extreme breaks give the impression of droopy trousers. Also a chest pocket handkerchief can add tc 


your smart appearance. It should be folded casually yet neatly. Colored shirts. can add a livelier look to your 
clothes and they are recommended for business wear. They'll stay clean and ee longer. However, 


widths, that will flatter the individual features of almost every man. It is important to find out 
your correct shape and buy a hat accordingly. Small-shaped, narrow-brimmed hats tend to 
be more popular today in keeping with the slimmed-down dimensions in men’s apparel. 


The center-crease, snap-brim hat is a popular style for business. Colors of hat may contrast 


or blend with your suit, but generally speaking no one hat will go with all of your clothing. 


Your shoes should co-ordinate with clothing that you wear for specific occasions. For business popular 
styles inciude the straight tip type with plain toecap, the wing-tip or even the monk-front shoes in smooth 
leather. For country or week-end you can wear the more rugged wing-tips, thick leather-soled bluchers and 
the popular moccasin styles. No discussion on clothing is complete without mentioning the importance of 
caring for your clothes properly. It is highly recommended that you alternate your suits. Try to avoid wear- 
ing the same suit two days in a row. Allowing them rest in between wearings will permit the fibers to 
return to their proper shape. Before you hang up a suit, brush it to remove the day’s accumulation of dirt. 
Also occasionally brush out the pockets and cuffs of trousers. This loose dirt wears out the fabric. Use a 
good hanger when you put your suits away and don’t pack them too closely together. Wool fibers need air 
to refresh them. Get spots out of clothing as quickly as possible. One of the best remedies for grease spots 
is warm water and soap. You will find that if you care for your clothes they will give you many more months 
of service. Finally, a well dressed man can spoil his entire appearance with a stubble on his face, long 
shaggy hair, neglected hands or dirty shoes. Don’t overlook these points when you consider your grooming, 
as the better you look, the better your clothes will look on you. If this article has made you more fully 
aware of the vital importance of your appearance, and how you can improve it, then it has accomplished 


its purpose. by Reginald C. P. Mitchell 








YOUNG MAN ON THE GO: FRANK ROSS 


by Fred Hartley 


W“Do you think in your heart, that 
you are truly called, according to the 
will of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
according to the canons of this 
church, to the order and ministry of 
priesthood ?” 

“T think it,” was the solemn reply. 


The venerable gentleman who 
posed the question was richly clad in 
the sacramental vestments of a bish- 
op of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. The young man who stood 
before him was Frank Mason Ross, 
who a scant four years earlier had 
been headed toward a successful ca- 
reer in banking. As the bishop read 
the question from the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, the mind of young Ross 
must have reverted briefly to those 
days when he had wrestled with the 
classic conflict: whether to seek after 
material comforts, affluence, pres- 
tige, success in business, and a pleas- 
ure-filled existence—or to crucify the 
flesh and do the Lord’s work. As soon 
as Frank Ross saw the choice so 


reduced, it was as good as made. 


While it is no doubt true that some 
bankers deny Mammon and serve 
God better than some clergymen, the 
options presented to young Ross 
must not have allowed for a com- 
promising middle course. For his 
choice was clear-cut and distinct. 


The bishop had charged him, 
“Have always therefore printed in 
your remembrance how great a treas- 
ure is committed to your charge. For 
they are the sheep of Christ, which 
He bought with His death, and for 
whom He shed His blood.” In the 
largest sense, the “treasure” re- 
ferred to all creatures who needed 
ministering unto, but more specif- 
ically to three small churches in 
Eastern North Carolina’s tobacco 
belt. That was nine years ago. Today 
the “treasure” is Atlanta’s old, pros- 
pering, lively All Saints parish. 

Frank Ross was born April 14, 
1925 in Wilmington, N. C. where he 
went to grammar school. He attended 


Chapel Hill High School and after a 
year at McCallie preparatory school 
in Chattanooga, he entered the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. He spent 
a year in the army just after the end 
of World War II and in 1947 received 
an A.B. degree with a major in his- 
tory. 

Frank, now 22, returned to his 
birthplace and joined the Bank of 
Wilmington, an institution founded 
by his father, who had died several 
years earlier. In the Depression 
years, the elder Mr. Ross had earned 
a reputation for extending credit to 
men of modest resources unable to 
borrow elsewhere. Frank was on his 
way toward becoming an officer in 
the bank; he joined the country club 
and fitted easily into Wilmington’s 
smart young social set. 

“But something was missing,” he 
recalled. The “something” is hard to 
define, and it would be presumptuous 
for a writer to reduce to a phrase or 
two the agony of decision which 


continued on page 41 
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W In the course of an average day in Atlanta, several thousand businessmen will spend 
from two to forty-two per cent of their time talking on the telephone. They will spend 
another small fraction of their business day cursing the incessant buzzing of incoming 
calls, and, by the end of a full day, they and their families will have placed three mil- 
lion calls within the city and 68,000 calls to other parts of the world. And, to Atlantans, 
nothing is more routine and commonplace than the business and pleasure of telephon- 
ing. It isn’t exactly routine, however. Or, to put it another way, if it is routine, it is be- 
cause of the talent, skills, patience, faith, diligence, foresight, and determination of the 
telephone company engineers to make it routine. One example of their genius is the 
fact that Atlantans, in placing more than three million calls a day, activate with one 
finger the largest.computer in the world. This computer—or system of computers— 


stretches in a combination of wires, cables, 





% and microwave towers to every section 


of the country. It has a whopping 
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Southern Bell: Major Industry Series No. 7 / by Sara Pacher 











At the touch of a finger, Atlantans can connect themselves 


5,000,000,000,000,000 possible combi- 
nations of calls from one telephone to 
another. It selects, usually within ten 
seconds, the one desired connection 
out of the five quadrillion possibili- 
ties. And mistakes are next to im- 
possible. 

To control such a vast system re- 
quires, to say it mildly, a vast or- 
ganization. Southern Bell Telephone 
and Telegraph Company is a very im- 
portant part of that organization. It 
is one of the twenty-two Bell System 
Associated Companies whose stock 
is owned in whole or in part by the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. Also, under AT&T are the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories (re- 
search and development arm of the 
Bell System) and Western Electric 
Company (the manufacturing and 
supply unit for Bell). 

There are some 5,200 Southern 
Bell employees in Atlanta alone, plus 
548 who work for AT&T, plus 445 
Western Electric workers and two 
representatives of the Bell Labora- 
tories who make their headquarters 
here. These men and women work to- 
gether to see that Metropolitan At- 
lanta’s 474,000 telephone subscribers 
have good telephone service. They 
also provide radio and telephone 
switching service and, as a routine 
part of their jobs, they play a vital 
part in National Defense efforts. 

It was eighty-five years ago when 
Alexander Graham Bell, who sent the 
first words over his: new device on 
March 10, 1876, said that the day 
would conceivably arrive when peo- 
ple in any two places could talk to 
each other, connected by cables to a 
central office and, “a man in one part 
of the country may communicate by 
word of mouth with another in a 
distant place.” 

It was only one year later that the 
first commercial telephones were of- 
fered to the public in Atlanta. And, 
soon thereafter, the first two tele- 
phones were installed. 

They were in the office of B. W. 
Wrenn of Western and Atlantic Rail- 
road and the dispatcher’s office in 
Union Station. 

When the workman finished in- 
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stalling the sets and was packing his 
tools, Mr. Wrenn asked, “Will it 
work now?” 

“Oh yes,” the installer answered. 

“And can I talk over it?” 

“Of course.” 

“How do you work this thing?” 
the railroad man asked. 

The workman turned the crank 
and rang—“Here he is.” 

“Who’s there?” Mr. Wrenn called. 

“Kontz, Anton Kontz. That’s 
Wrenn, ain’t it?” 

“Yes, I’m hungry. Send word to 
Henry Duran to get me a good 
dinner.” 

Thus was the historic conversa- 
tion on Atlanta’s first telephone call 
completed. 

The Atlanta Exchange was estab- 
lished in the spring of 1879, and that 
year the DAILY CONSTITUTION re- 
ported, “There has been no project 
started that will do more for Atlanta 
than this. It will add greatly to its 
importance and to its business.” 

By 1881 there were 131  sub- 
scribers and in November of that 
year Southern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany acquired the Atlanta Exchange. 
Three years later the number of sub- 
scribers had increased to 400 and a 
long distance circuit extending out 
of Atlanta to Decatur was in opera- 
tion over which a charge of 15¢ was 
made for a five minute conversation. 
By this time the young men who had 
served as operators had been re- 
placed by ladies. Men, it turned out, 
were short-tempered and impatient 
with the customers; ladies, on the 
other hand, were identified by 1912 
as “The Voice With A Smile.” 

In the very beginning, of course, 
the first telephone was connected to 
the second telephone by only one 
wire. For three people to be directly 
connected required only three wires. 
But five required ten wires. Seven 
took twenty-one. For ten they needed 
forty-five, and one hundred would re- 
quire five thousand. The only possi- 
ble answer, of course, was a central 
switching system. For many years, 
this was handled by operators. 

However, this soon became nu- 
merically overwhelming. It has been 





said that if the calls made in the na- 
tion today were handled by operators 
it would take every woman in the 
United States between the ages of 
16 and 65 working as operators, and 
they still would be unable to cope 
with the problem. 

So, in July, 1923, a long range plan 
for conversion to the dial system in 
Atlanta was begun. This conversion 
was completed with the Hemlock of- 
fice in 1951. Today there are thirty- 
three central offices housed in four- 
teen buildings located throughout the 
city. This does not include plant work 
centers for installation and mainte- 
nance crews and other buildings 
where there is rented or leased space 
for other company operations. These 
offices give Metropolitan Atlanta and 
nineteen surrounding towns local 
calling between each other, making it 
the largest toll free calling area in 
the world. 

In 1952, long distance dialing by 
operators was put into operation in 
Atlanta. This allowed Atlanta oper- 
ators to dial direct a business or 
residence telephone number in a dis- 
tant city without the help of oper- 
ators along the way or an operator in 
the called city. 

On October 2nd of last year, Di- 
rect Distance Dialing came to At- 
lanta. This meant that the nation 
was literally at an Atlantan’s finger- 
tip, and that by dialing an area code 
and the other party’s number, a mat- 
ter of seconds would give them the 
right connection to cities all over the 
country. 

A person might think this would 
have done away with a lot of oper- 
ators at Southern Bell. Quite the 
contrary is true. DDD did relieve the 
operators of a good bit of overtime 
for a few months, but the growing 
demand for service in the telephone 
industry has some of the operators 
working overtime again. In a twenty- 
four hour period Southern Bell has 
1,300 operators on duty and needs 
more. 

This ever-growing demand for 
quicker, better, and most important, 
cheaper service calls for vast invest- 
ments by the company in research 














v ith 5,000,000,000,000,000 telephone combinations 


and equipment. 

The first transcontinental tele- 
phone line was put into use in 1915. 
It cost $22 to talk on that line for 
three minutes. It now costs closer to 
$2. 

Some things the Bell System came 
across could not be put in use right 
away. A classic case is television. The 
Bell Labs made the first public dem- 
onstration of television in 1927. Two 
years later, the Labs demonstrated 
color television. Yet the nation’s first 
color telecast of a football game was 
made from Atlanta only in Septem- 
ber, 1956 when Georgia Tech played 
the University of Miami at Grant 
Field. 

Today Atlanta is one of the three 
major radio and television control 
centers in the nation. The other two 
are located in Chicago and New York. 
Groups of AT&T technicians are re- 
sponsible for programming, serv- 
icing, and maintaining network fa- 
cilities for radio and television sta- 
tions throughout the nine Southeast- 
ern states in which Southern Bell 
operates. 

Television finally became possible 
on a nation-wide basis through the 
development of the coaxial cable. In 
1936, the cable could carry 480 con- 
versations at the same time through 
one pair of tubes. 

By the late 1940’s a coaxial cable 
using six tubes could carry 1,800 
conversations or 600 conversations 
plus a television channel in each di- 
rection. 

Then in 1947, Microwave radio re- 
lay came into use, beaming circuits 
through the air from tower to tower. 

Last year a ring of microwave 
towers surrounding Atlanta were 
completed. Much as main highways 
by-pass highly populated areas, so 
the calls are switched around At- 
lanta, taking much of the pressure 
off Atlanta’s main office. All a part of 
a long range defense network, this 
aerial communications highway per- 
mits long distance calls to be routed 
to their destinations in a minimum 
of time with a minimum of switch- 
ing. 

Such developments as these are 





not come by cheaply. By the end of 
1961, Southern Bell will have in one 
year invested $16,000,000 in an ex- 
pansion program here in Atlanta. In 
1961-62, $91,500,000 will go into an 
improved expansion program in 
Georgia alone. Aside from this in- 
vestment, Southern Bell paid a total 
tax (federal, state, and local) appli- 
cable to Georgia operations of $26,- 
842,925 which did not include an 
additional 10% federal excise tax 
and 3% Georgia Sales Tax which 
amounted to about $11,000,000. In 
Georgia, too, the annual payroll of 
Southern Bell came to $47,250,000 in 
1960. 

The very bigness of such an oper- 
ation offers many great advantages. 
When dialing across country, for in- 
stance, if all lines on one route are 
busy, the call will automatically shift 
to a second route, or even a third if 
that is necessary. This is extremely 
vital in the case of defense. What- 
ever the emergency in any one place, 
the rest of the network will continue 
to operate. If there is a great multi- 
plicity of threads, with connections 
between them at many points — like 
a spider web — then if some threads 
are broken, emergency communica- 
tions can follow other routes. 

The late 1960’s will see an Elec- 
tronic Central Office come into being 
here. Up to now this investment has 
required about $25,000,000 and 750 
man-years of work in planning, ex- 
perimenting, and building toward an 
experimental office in Morris, Illinois. 
This system will make possible a 
variety of new services which will 
double the flexibility and hence, the 
potential value of each customer’s 
telephone. 

Today, most people use telephones 
only for talking. Data-phone, now in 
wide use, permits a connection of 
two business machines by using reg- 
ular long distance service. As soon 
as it is economically feasible, the 
picture-phone will ceme into being. 
Not only will people be able to see 
each other when they talk, but cus- 
tomers will be able to see what they 
buy when they shop by phone. They 
can visit museums by telephone, take 








study courses by telephone, and per- 
haps some day even call the library, 
ask for books and reference ma- 
terials and read them by telephone. 
Businessmen will be able to see, talk 
with, and exchange written material 
with their associates without every- 
body going to the same place, thus 
reducing to some extent traffic jams 
and commuting. Periodicals and even 
newspapers may be delivered over 
telephone lines, to be printed on re- 
producing machines in homes and of- 
fices. Sales managers, by making pic- 
ture-phone calls, will display their 
firms’ goods to sales representatives 
all over the country and display them 
in color, too. 


In 1955 the Company began a pro- 
gram of changing Atlanta’s tele- 
phone rumbers to a new nationwide 
number system called “2-5”. With 
this system all telephone numbers 
would consist of two letters and five 
numerals. While this plan appeared 
to be the solution to telephone num- 
bering when it was adopted, contin- 
ued growth of the nation’s telephone 
system indicates that there will not 
be sufficient telephone numbers by 
1970 if the use of letters and nu- 
merals is continued, while All-Num- 
ber Calling increases central office 
codes greatly. So, beginning in June, 
1960, all new telephone numbers as- 
signed in Atlanta were all numerals. 
Slowly, the whole system is switching 
to ANC, but it is estimated that the 
switch will take at least ten years. 
When completed, this new system 
will pave the way to world-wide 
dialing, so that Paris, London, Ber- 
lin, or Hong Kong will be at the 
fingertip. 

In Atlanta, 82% of the families 
have telephone service, and, despite 
the growth of the city, the saturation 
point may soon be reached. 

It is a continuing challenge, one 
which will be met. Today’s modern 
equipment would appear Utopian to 
Atlanta’s first telephone subscribers, 
but Bell engineers know that they 
must keep pace. And they will; DDD 
is a long, long way from “Hello, 


Central”. v ‘’ w 
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A Southern Bell 
Communications 
Consultant 


The services of this highly trained man are free 
to you. 


Let him help you- 
e Plan all your new communications needs 
e Go over any existing communications 
problems 


This could mean lower operating costs and higher 
profits for you. 


Call the Telephone Business Office and ask 
for him. 


11? 


£4) Southern Bell 








YOUNG MAN continued from page 35 

Frank Ross lived with that year at the bank. What- 
ever that missing something was, he was convinced 
he could find it by enlisting in the service of the 
Church. 

Frank entered the seminary at the University of 
the South at Sewanee, Tenn. in 1948. He completed 
his academic studies in 1951 and was immediately 
ordained a deacon. A year later he advanced to the 
priesthood. Late in 1952, he went to Charleston, 
W. Va., where he served as assistant rector for St. 
Johns Church. In the summer of 1954, he was called 
to St. James parish in Alexandria, La. He came to 
All Saints in May 1956 as associate rector, and last 
January became rector when the Rev. Milton Wood 
resigned because of failing health. 

Mr. Ross’ elevation to the position of rector was 
not automatic. It was in fact unusual. The vestry, 
in accordance with established practice, cast its net 
far and wide in looking for a successor to Mr. Wood, 
but ended by choosing Frank Ross unanimously. 

All Saints, situated at the corner of North Ave- 
nue and West Peachtree, has not known the decline 
which some downtown parishes have experienced 
in the wake of the suburban emigration of their 
members. It draws its congregation frém over a 
wide area of the city — nearby enclaves like the 
Howell House and Techwood; close-in residential 
areas like Ansley Park and far-flung suburban sec- 

continued on page 42 
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YOUNG MAN continued from page 41 

tions. The parish is the domicile for the diocese’s 
chaplain for Episcopal students at Agnes Scott and 
Georgia Tech. From these diverse sources, All 
Saints derives its richly varied complexion; its pa- 
rishioners are prominent professional people, fac- 
tory workers, merchants, writers, salesmen, artists, 
students and stenographers. The parish’s naturally 
conservative tone is leavened by an infusion of im- 
patient social reformers. Thus it achieves a measure 
of the duality that has always characterized the 
Church: the bulwark of everything that is solid and 
unchanging and a revolutionary force in human 
affairs. 

The Rev. Mr. Ross was married to Katherine 
Fitzhugh Ficklen of Charleston, W. Va. in 1953. 
They have two sons, Nelson de Rosset, 6, and Wil- 
liam Fitzhugh, born last February. The family lives 
at 2879 Arden Rd., N.W. 

A typical day —if there is such — for the rector 
begins with the dispatch of the great mound of 
paper work which crowds his desk of a morning. 
Later in the forenoon there may be counseling con- 
ferences, with worried-looking people in sorrow or 
distress or happy young folks on the brink of matri- 
mony. Lunchtime may be a meeting with some 
parish group or other ministers. The afternoons are 
set aside for visitation, in homes and hospitals. If 
there were more hours in the day, Mr. Ross vows he 
would spend them in visiting, so highly does he re- 
gard this pastoral responsibility. 

If Frank Ross fits the parish well, he also leads 
it, sometimes on quests over unfamiliar ground. He 
is personally quite interested in the ecumenical 
movement and would like to begin by promoting 
closer cooperation with churches of other denomi- 
nations in the neighborhood. He sees the parish as 
the fountainhead of ideas that stimulate and fer- 
ment and make their impact in the community. He 
manages to combine a lively intellectual vigor with 
sincerity, warmth and a self-effacing nonchalance. 
He performs his priestly functions with becoming 
dignity and piety. He does not hesitate to describe 
himself a ‘“‘Roosevelt-Truman-Kennedy Democrat,” 
to the dismay of some of his more conservative 
parishioners. 

How do you judge the success of a minister of 
God? By measuring the size of the budget and the 
parish? By its rate of growth? The depth of spiritu- 
ality and the happiness level of the congregation? 
His fame and influence in the community? His gen- 
eral popularity? His success in living up to the 
prevalent image of what a minister should be? 

These are the ways men rate a parson, but they 
may have little in common with divine criteria. A 
minister may be hired by the vestry, paid by the 
congregation and take orders from the bishop, but 
the Highest Authority is also the Immediate Su- 
perior — the One Who is always close by, in bad 
moments and good. vswv ca 








SOUTHERN ACCENT continued from page 25 


“Local current events of almost every nature 
such as club news, church news, city council meet- 
ings, business and school news, sports, recreation, 
and society are what we are interested in and write 
about,” says Charles Martin of THE SUBURBAN RE- 
PORTER. 

All of the weeklies in Atlanta are showing in- 
creases in circulation and the enthusiasm of their 
owners and editors is impressive. 

“The weekly press is today undergoing great 
changes,” Dewey Turner of THE DEKALB TRIBUNE, 
founded in 1957, has said. “With more young peo- 
ple going into the field and bringing with them new 
and vigorous ideas, the weekly and suburban press 
are getting a transfusion and new life.” 

Two of Atlanta’s weeklies appeal to ethnic rather 
than geographical communities. THE SOUTHERN 
ISRAELITE concentrates on material of specific Jew- 
ish interest. 

“We are interested in such things as Theatre At- 
lanta, the Cancer Drive, Atlanta Symphony, and 
other such community efforts which have no Jew- 
ish angle per se, but involve Jewish persons as 
citizens,”’ says Adolph Rosenberg, publisher of THE 
SOUTHERN ISRAELITE. 

The ATLANTA INQUIRER began as a protest paper 
to call the attention of the Negro Community to 
civil rights issues. Now slightly over a year old, the 
paper has changed somewhat from its early con- 
tent. 

“A paper of protest alone doesn’t fulfill its re- 
sponsibility to a community,”’ Henry Morris, man- 
aging editor of the INQUIRER has remarked. “We 
have no intention of softening our aggressive edi- 
torial stand, but the INQUIRER is coming of age as 
a community newspaper, filling the void of com- 
munity news for the Negro just as the suburban 
weeklies have done for the white community.” 

Twenty-eight daily newspapers in Georgia and 
197 weekly and bi-weekly newspapers are members 
of the Georgia Press Association whose head- 
quarters are located in Atlanta. The Georgia Press 
Association was founded by members of the weekly 
press in 1887 and was joined by the dailies in 1918. 
All of the major papers of the Atlanta area are 
members of the Association. 

In addition to its 4 dailies and 24 weekly and 
bi-weekly newspapers, two of the world’s largest 
news-gathering agencies, Associated Press and 
United Press International have major operations 
in Atlanta. 

The Atlanta Bureau of the Associated Press is 
the control point for news from Tennessee, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, and Georgia. 
News flows from these states to Atlanta and then 
is placed on other wires for dissemination around 
the world. 

UPI Southern Division Headquarters in Atlanta 
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SOUTHERN ACCENT 


is the central office for an eight-state Southern 
area. Through this office, which employs approxi- 
mately fifty people, news from throughout the 
South passes for editing and relay to the Southern 
region, the nation and the world. News is also re- 
ceived from the worldwide correspondents of UPI 
and distributed to the eighteen bureaus and hun- 
dreds of subscribers in the Southeast. 

Atlanta is also the Southern headquarters for a 
number of national publications. Two of the na- 
tion’s largest news magazines have their South- 
eastern headquarters here. TIME MAGAZINE’s At- 
lanta Bureau area of coverage includes North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and Alabama. Correspondents in these states file 
copy to the Atlanta Bureau for editing. 

The Southern Bureau of NEWSWEEK is located in 
Atlanta and is responsible for the reporting of the 
news in nine Southern states. The Bureau main- 
tains correspondents in all the major cities of these 
nine states. 

BUSINESS WEEK, a McGraw-Hill publication, has 
an Atlanta bureau whose staff and correspondents 
cover significant business news of an area which in- 
cludes Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, North and 
South Carolina, and Tennessee. 

In addition to the national magazines, two na- 
tional daily newspapers have news bureaus here. 

The Southeastern News Bureau of the WALL 
STREET JOURNAL moved from Jacksonville to Atlan- 
ta in 1961. This bureau with a reporting staff of 
three and strategically located correspondents is 
responsible for financial news coverage of the en- 
tire Southeast as well as the Caribbean. The NEW 
YORK TIMES Southeastern Bureau is located in At- 
lanta and stories for the Southeastern area are 
filed to New York through this office. 

Atlantans are radio listeners. They listen to the 
traffic report on the way to work, to the weather 
report before hanging out the wash, to their fa- 
vorite rock and roll deejay, to announcements about 
their clubs and churches, to the ball games, to the 
mayor, to the President, to the hourly newscasts 
throughout the day. More than 280,000 Atlanta 
homes and approximately 180,000 automobiles have 
radios. Five or more stations are broadcasting 
every hour of the day. .A week does not pass when 
virtually every man, woman, and child in the city 
does not stand in the sound of radio. 

The radio industry in Atlanta is composed of 
nineteen stations, four of which have both AM and 
FM operations. The advertising revenues of these 
stations total more than $4,600,647 a year. On 
seventeen AM and six FM frequencies are 380 
hours of broadcasting in an average day. Ten sta- 
tions have daytime operations only and five sta- 
tions broadcast around the clock. The radio indus- 
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The stations are variously owned. WGST, for in- 
stance, is the property of the Georgia Institute of 
Technology, but is a commercial venture whose 
total profits are a part of the school’s income. 
Other stations such as WPLO and WGUN are part 
of corporation-owned chains. WABE, the educa- 
tional station, is owned by the Atlanta Public 
Schools, and some stations such as WGKA, WBIE, 
and WLW-A are owned by Atlantans. 

Nineteen stations in the Metropolitan area cause 
a fierce competition among them for advertisers 
and listeners. Such competition forces the stations 
to constantly search for better ways to-serve and 
entertain their listeners. The smaller station, many 
of which are in the suburban areas, has found that 
its best interest lies in concern with a small com- 
munity rather than all the listeners covered by its 
signal. 

One of Atlanta’s newer stations, WEAD is lo- 
cated in the Southside of the city. It broadcasts 
monthly a forum of community leaders and govern- 
mental officials from one of the smaller towns in 
the southern part of the Metropolitan area such 
as East Point and Forest Park. WEAD also carries 
three minutes of Southside news every hour. 

Though the regularly scheduled town forum is 
unique, WEAD is not the only station in the area 
which has found that it must draw some boundaries 
less than the reach of its signal strength and con- 
centrate on serving that listening public if it is to 
survive. WAVO, situated in Decatur, reports the 
news of the DeKalb County area with two local 
newscasts a day from DeKalb County Research 
and Information Center. WBIE, in Marietta, has 
four mobile units ranging the Cobb County area 
to give on-the-spot news coverage. 

The comments of the recently appointed FCC 
chairman, Mr. Newton Minow, have thrown a scare 
into radio and television alike. He has assured the 
industry that the Commission will study future 
license renewal requests with a critical eye to how 
well their operation serves the public interest. 

One of Atlanta’s broadcasting leaders says, “‘Sta- 
tions who have been doing their job all along 
haven’t been very anxious about Minow’s com- 
ments, but it sure has scared the hell out of the 
guys who have been drifting along with hardly 
more than a noisy signal on the air.” 

Most of the Atlanta stations have been doing 
their job and are glad that this pressure will bring 
the other stations in line. Both television and com- 
petition, along with a personal desire to be a re- 
sponsible part of the community, give Atlanta ex- 
cellent local news coverage and public service pro- 
gramming. 

In 1960, WGST was the winner of one of the As- 
sociated Press News Awards and WSB received 
the TV-Radio Mirror Gold Medal Award for the 
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LAST HURRAH continued from page 30 


fluoridation. This is a subject the 
mayor has a conditioned reflex 
against. By the time he finished his 
tirade, the earnest young people left 
his office convinced that Atlanta’s 
chief executive was in need of a psy- 
chiatrist. 

His friends are accustomed to his 
rantings. Once when he came to the 
end of a lengthy explosion an old 
friend asked him: 

“Bill, what do you want to carry 
on that way for?” 

Hartsfield answered him complete- 
ly calm, with a hint of mirth, “Oh, 
my doctor says it’s good for me, see. 
That’s why I’m so healthy. No re- 
pressions, no inhibitions. Why, I’ve 
got the blood pressure of a baby.” 

Another time a reporter who was 
for the moment in bad favor, called 
him on the telephone. 

“Mr. Mayor,” the reporter began. 
“I’ve heard you’re mad at me be- 
cause of a story I did. How about 
cussin’ me out and getting it over 
with because I’ve got a question for 
you.” 

Sure enough, for three minutes 
hizzoner uncorked a stream of abuse 
and then asked quietly, “Now, what 
was your question?” 

The mayor’s unobstructed response 
to things that irritate him has led to 
some noteworthy insults. When the 
Atlanta golf courses were being de- 
segregated, an insurance executive 
from Texas wrote the mayor and of- 
fered this solution to Negroes on the 
golf course: “Post a sharpshooter 
with a telescopic sight in a nearby 
tree and when one of them steps on 
the tee shoot him and you won’t have 
any more mixing.” 

The mayor sizzled back a letter, 
turning down the advice, “because 
we might shoot one of your policy 
holders.” 

When a Federal Court judge in 
Chicago, in a case involving a poor 
Atlanta girl being forced into prosti- 
tution, gratuitously wrote in his 
decision that north Georgia was “the 
most backward (part) of the coun- 
try...’ Hartsfield rose to the chal- 
lenge. 

With a sarcasm worthy of Swift, 
he commented to the press: “It is 
true that north Georgia cannot boast 
of some of the civilized conveniences 
of Judge Igoe’s home town, such as 
the Capones, Nittis, Bioffs and other 
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LAST HURRAH 


assorted arrays of gamblers, alky 
cookers, grafters, pimps and criminal 
scum.” 

William Hartsfield has been her- 
alded nationally and hated at home 
because of his somewhat misinter- 
preted reputation of being a liberal 
on racial matters. He dislikes being 
labeled as anything in this area. 

Asked by a reporter if he was a 
segregationist or an integrationist, 
he sputtered, “I wouldn’t call myself 
anything but a friendly person, a 
moderate trying to accord the Negro 
his place in the sun and give him 
hope for his future attainments.” 

He enjoys deflating the pre-con- 
ceived notions of visiting Yankee re- 
porters and has a sly trick of bring- 
ing them from the airport on a route 
that takes them past Collier Heights, 
a swanky Negro neighborhood with 

75,000 homes. 

“These are some of our Negro 
homes,” he will casually point out 
and if the reporter is cynical, the 
mayor may stop and go drop in for 
a cup of coffee with the owners. 

Mr. Hartsfield has, indeed, had a 
good liaison with the Negro com- 
munity. When the Supreme Court 
ruled that municipal golf courses 
must be desegregated, he worked 
quietly with the Negro leaders to 
persuade them from making a cause 
célébre out of breaking the barriers 
on the greens. They cooperated with 
his plan and showed up at the Bobby 
Jones golf course two hours after 
the expected time. The television 
cameras and newsmen had gone, be- 
lieving they had had a bum steer. So 
Atlanta desegregated her golf courses 
without incident. 

The handling of the school deseg- 
regation last fall was Hartsfield’s 
design. His strategy was to swamp 
the news media with cooperation, 
hide nothing and let it be clearly 
known that the police were on the job 
and no unauthorized person would 
be allowed around the schools. The 
plan worked so well some out-of-town 
Klan leaders left town in frustration 
the day before the schools opened be- 
cause they saw they would not be 
able to demonstrate. 

The mayor has no peer for seeing 
ahead and understanding the dy- 
namics of people living in a city like 
Atlanta. In dealing with problems 
of movement of people, of neighbor- 
hood expansion, or zoning conflicts 
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of interest, Hartsfield is quietly hard 
at work changing stream beds long 
before the water comes over the spill- 
way. 

A few years ago he was instru- 
mental in working out an agreement 
that involved moving some whites 
out of a residential neighborhood to 
uncork an area for Negro residential 
expansion. 

Only a few months before he left 
office, Mayor Hartsfield was com- 
posing a memo to Mayor-elect Ivan 
Allen, urging that he push the city 
to buy the land leased by the city, 
surrounding the prison farm. He ex- 
plained that if the land built up as 
a residential section, sooner or later 
the residents would demand the re- 
moval of the prison farm. And, get- 
ting land to duplicate the farm would 
involve going far out from town and 
adding to maintenance costs. 

While he has long had this smooth 
liaison with the old-line Negro lead- 
ership, Hartsfield has never felt sat- 
isfied with his understanding of the 
competence and rectitude of the new 
Negro student groups. He did suc- 
cessfully negotiate a thirty-day truce 
in the course of the sit-ins in 1960, 


but he has never felt he had any 
meeting of the minds with the non- 
violent student movement or its apos- 
tle the Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr. 
Privately, he expresses his intuitive 
feeling that some of the white stu- 
dents who become involved in the 
little integrated affairs, the freedom 
ride types, are drawn to that sort of 
activity because they have social 
problems that kept them from being 
a part of the normal, vigorous life 
of their kind. “Culls, misfits and 
spitbacks,” he says, is what you find 
among those groups. 

He also gets privately annoyed at 
some of the women’s groups who 
“always have to be agitating for 
change, just for the sake of change.” 
He calls them “civic furniture 
movers,” and only a few months ago 
had to change a letter he had dic- 
tated in answer to one of their 
questionnaires which was trying to 
get up support for some sort of 
metro-consolidation -of-city-and- 
county-government move that is cur- 
rently the popular warcry of the 
enlightened. Hartsfield, flipping 
through their questionnaire, with his 
feet on his desk, had dictated, “What 
you have asked in your questionnaire 


would appall all of the professional 
municipal experts in the country...” 
He toned the phrase down because 
he “didn’t want to hurt the ladies’ 
feelings.” ; 

The rallying point of Hartsfield 
opposition has been his catering to 
Negro votes. And, it is true, that the 
Negroes have been a deciding factor 
in most of the mayoralty races since 
1949. But Hartsfield fought his 
greatest battle in 1952 for the plan of 
improvement which would enlarge 
the city and bring in new white 
voters. One of his concerns was 
keeping the town from being over- 
balanced with Negro votes. And his 
hope for Atlanta in the future is to 
bring in new residential areas to the 
north—Sandy Springs and DeKalb 
County subdivisions, to increase the 
percentage of solid, middle class 
voters and good taxpayers. 

Hartsfield flourished in conflict. 
Many times he confronted and 
shouted down hostile audiences. But 
the most dangerous situation he ever 
faced happened in the campaign 
against Lester Maddox in the general 
election of 1957. This was the first 
mayor’s race in which the race issue 
came out in the open. His opponent, 
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Lester Maddox, a balding restaurant 
owner, was an outspoken segrega- 
tionist who cropped up in the general 
election after Hartsfield had de- 
feated Archie Lindsey in the primary 
election. The unexpected challenge 
scared Hartsfield into opening a cam- 
paign headquarters for the first time 
in his life. 

Maddox and Hartsfield were in- 
vited to appear together before an 
audience that was vigorously anti- 
Hartsfield and pro-Maddox. Harts- 
field smelled trouble and quietly ar- 
ranged for a few plainclothesmen to 
be in the audience and alerted the po- 
lice to be ready to put some men on 
the scene if necessary. 

He arrived a little late and sat, 
unnoticed, in an empty seat in the 
back while his opponent spoke. By 
the time Maddox had finished his 
segregationist speech the audience 
was well worked up. Then the chair- 
man invited Mr. Hartsfield to come 
forward and make his speech. As the 
mayor began the walk down the aisle, 
someone snarled, “Nigger lover.” It 
touched off a broadside of jeers and 
taunts. “We don’t want you — why 
don’t you resign.” Working up 
through all this was the dangerous 
rhythm of a chant: “Nigger lover, 
nigger lover, nigger lover.” 

Hartsfield climbed up on the stage 
and tried to begin. “Mr. Chairman, 
ladies and gentlemen . . .” But the 
chanting drowned him out. 

“Nigger lover, nigger lover, nigger 
lover.” 

A sympathetic observer described 
what happened next. “Suddenly Mr. 
Hartsfield drew himself up seven 
feet tall and in a voice the Piedmont 
Driving Club would not have recog- 
nized, he cracked out at them: “You 
invited me to come here. I didn’t 
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LAST HURRAH continued from page 49 
want to come. Are you going to listen 
to me or act like a bunch of bums?” 

The jeering stopped. The chanting 
was silent. 

“It was the shock treatment,” said 
the eye-witness. “This was a Harts- 
field they had never seen on televi- 
sion or at the little affairs of state, 
formal openings and dedications. 
They had never seen this Hartsfield 
and they were stunned.” 

With the instincts of the master 
orator he is, Hartsfield waited and 
let the silence grow. Then he began. 
“Now, you seem to be very inter- 
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ested in the business of my being a 
‘nigger lover.’ Well, let’s talk about 
my being a nigger lover. 

“What would you want me to do 
as mayor of your town? Do you want 
me to put on a sheet and burn down 
a few houses? Do you want me to 
plant a few bombs and blow a few 
porches off of people’s homes? Do 
you want me to kill a few? 

“Now look,” he said, “this is evi- 
dently on your mind. Come on, tell 
me. What do you want? We’ve got 
plenty of time. Surely you must have 
some plan.” 

No one made a sound. “All right, 
while you’ve been going around 
mouthing ‘nigger lover’ let me tell 
you some of the things we’ve been 
doing...” And he ticked off some of 
the accomplishments of his adminis- 
tration. 


When he finished, the audience ap- 
plauded without being aware of it. 

Driving back to-town, a friend 
with him asked, “Why didn’t you get 
the police? That crowd was nearly 
out of control.” 

“Well,” said William Hartsfield, 
“T’ve always wanted to know if I 
could control a mob. And that was the 
only chance I would ever get to find 
out.” 

William Berry Hartsfield is a man 
of many abilities. And most of them, 
one way or another, have been 
brought to bear on his one great task 
of being Mayor of Atlanta. 

“He is an ideal meeter-of-vistors,” 
said an old friend. “Bland as oil, he 
has just the right touch. He doesn’t 
overdo it.” 

Last spring, when Olivia de Havil- 
land and Vivien Leigh came back to 
Atlanta for the second premiere of 
“Gone With The Wind,” the beaming 
mayor greeted them with a well 
turned (and slyly boastful) bon mot: 
“We've built a beautiful new Atlanta 
since you were here in 1939, but 
we've got the same old broken down 
mayor.” 

He has never missed an opportu- 
nity to boast about Atlanta and one 
usually got the impression that he 
had a lot to do with the thing boast- 
ed. As he used to tell members of 
City Council: 

“I take credit for all the good 
things about Atlanta because I get 
credit for all the bad things.” 
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SOUTHERN ACCENT continued from page 45 


best over-all programming in the 
Southern states. Such awards are 
standard fare for these two stations 
and others in the Atlanta area. 

Radio as a mode of communica- 
tions, as a means of passing infor- 
mation to the public apart from en- 
tertaining them is reflected in the 
programming of the Atlanta stations 
as a whole. In an average day of 380 
hours of total broadcasting, 50 hours 
of that time is devoted to news and 
36 hours to public service. 

Even a station such as WKLS- 
FM, which specializes in background 
mood music, broadcasts twenty 30 
second public service spots daily. 
WKLS also carries a one minute edi- 
torial condensed from the nation’s 
newspapers three times daily. An- 
other station, WQXI, features a pro- 
gram called “Open Line” with dis- 
cussion of such subjects as communi- 
ty theatre and rapid transit plans for 
Atlanta. The station also broadcasts 
editorials of local interest approxi- 
mately seven times a day on such di- 
verse subjects as the John Birch So- 
ciety, nightclubs, and States’ Rights. 

Announcements on the Community 
Bulletin Board of WPLO ( a service 
also offered by WIIN on its Radio 
Calendar of Events, for the Negro 
community by WAOK and WERD, 
and by many other stations) for 
seventy-four organizations in July 
included the Atlanta Pops concerts, 
free swimming lessons, a monthly 
meeting of the Izaak Walton Society, 
and a watermelon cutting. 

The services of Atlanta radio are 
endless. WIIN carries Better Busi- 
ness Bureau reports; WSB has a 
helicopter to observe and report on 
traffic conditions on the Expressway 
System during rush hours; WBIE 
carries 145 public service announce- 
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ments on Marietta and Cobb County | 
activities each week; WQXI amassed 
a total of 6,952 public service spots | 
in April this year; WAOK proudly 
claims that every ten-minute period 
of broadcasting on their station con- | 
tains at least one community an- 
nouncement. 

Educational radio has a long his- 
tory in Atlanta. WSB, in conjunction 
with the Atlanta Public School Sys- 
tem, was the first in the nation to 
offer regular service to public schools 
with “School of the Air” in 1926. In 
1948, station WABE, owned and op- 
erated by the Atlanta Public School 
System, was licensed. WABE is rec- 
ognized as one of the finest educa- 
tional stations in the world, having 
won twelve national awards from the 


Institute of Education for Radio and COMMERCIAL AND 


Television. 
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and two educational stations broad- 
cast a total of 473 hours a week. The APARTMENTS 
television industry employs approxi- 
mately 310 people and the three com- 
mercial stations have a total revenue 
of approximately $7,404,000 a year. 
When Newton Minow, FCC Chair- 
man, called television a “cultural REALTY & LOAN CO 
wasteland” he defined dramatically a 19 Vake) ee 
danger which the Atlanta stations 
recognized many years ago. 
Today the Atlanta viewer is of- | 

















MORTGAGE LOANS 


56 PEACHTREE ST 
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- ASPHALT PAVING 
* CONCRETE CURB 





Nothing is more indicative of Atlanta’s progress than the con- 
struction boom the city has been enjoying during the past year; 
Blount Construction Company is glad to have been a part of 
this building of Atlanta. Our specialized facilities and abilities 
enable us to offer to builders of Atlanta paving and road con- 
struction tailored to suit the most exacting specifications and 
cost schedules. 


Blount Construction Company 


contractors and engineers, Phone ME 4-2421 
2690 Buford Highway, NE, Atlanta, Georgia 
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The latchstring 
is always out 
at Jarrell’s! 


We're just country boys 
here when it comes to 
hospitality. Always glad 
to see you drop by 
whether it’s just to say 
howdy and have a coke, 
or to buy a whole passel 
of clothes. 


When it comes to buying 
clothes we have a whole 
lot of truly finer garments 
for you to choose from. 
We think your good taste 
will approve. 


Come in soon to loaf or 
buy, we want to know 
you by name. You'll find 
that when somebody you 
know helps you select 
your new clothes, you're 
more likely to enjoy your 
selection ...and the wear- 
ing! 


Peachtree at Broad 
Lenox Square 





SOUTHERN ACCENT 


fered 26 hours of news broadcasting 
each week, 21 hours of which are 
originated locally. There are also 162 
hours of cultural, educational, and 
public service broadcasting each 
week. 

An outstanding example of At- 
lanta’s commercial stations’ desire 
to program informative as well as 
entertaining features are the docu- 
mentaries on local public affairs 
which have been broadcast by 
WAGA-TV. The station conducted 
two surveys to determine precisely 
what the community needs were in 
order to serve these needs with 
specific programming. 

WAGA-TV is also the only Georgia 
television station to offer a daily edi- 
torial. This series began in May, 1960 
and won The National Headliner Ed- 
itorial Award in 1960 for “consist- 
ently outstanding editorials by a 
local TV station.”” Some of the sub- 
jects have been sit-ins in Atlanta, the 
state budget, the proper scope of 
local government, and the county unit 
system. 

WAGA-TV is owned by The Storer 
Broadcasting Company whose hold- 
ings include four other television 
and seven radio stations. Even prior 
to the black days of the payola in- 
vestigations, The Storer Company 
instituted a program of self-monitor- 
ing of the chain for quality control. 

Working in conjunction with The 
State Department of Education, 
WLW-A broadcasts “School Days,” 
an educational program, five morn- 
ings a week. 

In order to give a better coverage 
of state and local events, WLW-A has 
enlarged its news staff and added 
two evening news summaries to its 
schedule. WLW-A also has the only 
mobile video tape unit in this area 








49 Years Growing with Atlanta... 





MODERN 
493’ERS 


Don’t pan for gold! Let us 
solve your mortgage fi- 
nancing problem. Over the 
years, Atlantans have dis- 
covered Spratlin, Harring- 
ton & Thomas Inc. gives 
fast, efficient and courte- 
ous service on Mortgage 
Loans and Real Estate 
sales. 


Spratlin Harrington & Thomas Inc. 





Serving Atlanta Since 
1912 
Mortgage Bankers - Realtors 











EMPLOYERS: can have the SATISFACTION of securing high grade personnel in all fields of: 
OFFICE « EXECUTIVE « TECHNICAL ¢ SALES e INSURANCE 
Through The Modern Screening Method Of 
ATKINS PERSONNEL SERVICE 


803 Bank of Georgia Building 


The prestige of your Business merits a phone call or visit to our office 


ATKINS PERSONNEL SERVICE 


(Established 1939) 
JA 3-5941 
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and the finest remote equipment in 
the South. 
WSB-TV, owned by The Atlanta Newest model 
Newspapers, Inc., was the first tele- 
vision station m the South, begin- * 
ning its operation in 1948. In 1951, AN S if] 
WSB-TV and WSB radio received 9 
the first joint award to be made by J 
: the Georgia Foster Peabody Founda- 
: 16 days tion for “meritorious regional pub- FVERY office 
lic service.” The station is a contin- 
holiday ual nea be ed ego ~— 
more than 70 honors from such or- 
in ganizations as The Georgia Associa- A. 6. DICK 
tion of Broadcasters, National Safety 
the Council, Associated Press, and TV- model 103 
Radio Mirror Magazine. . 
S H nl Marcus Bartlett, manager of WSB- Photocopier 
a TV, says of his station: 
dae bites “We fully realize our obligation to 
the special needs of children, for 
community responsibility, and for 
the advancement of education and 
culture. To these aims WSB-TV is 
dedicated.” 
Though the competition among the 
three stations is strong, there is also 
a spirit of cooperation and responsi- 
SPAIN-PORTUGAL bility to the listener which marks 


television in Atlanta as a community 
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TANGIER leader. An example of this coopera- | @ Permanent—Sharp black-on-white 
tion is “Your Finest Hours,” a lis- copies won't fade, aren’t flimsy 
tening guide published jointly by the | @ Quick—Copies in seconds, 

$ 00 | three stations for the selective lis- anywhere in the office 
ALL INCLUSIVE 535 tener. Under such general headings | @ Light Weight—Easily moved about 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS AS LOW AS 28.73 | 2° Education and Information, Com- | @ Make as many copies as you need 
nt eee 2c ipa A nla Raa munity Affairs, and Drama and for pennies apiece 
TWA Music, the stations publish jointly | @ Copies anything—forms to photos, 
See 1. Geome what they feel to be the best of their all colors, ball-point writing 
Please send me details, on “Holiday in the Sun” | broadcasting. Under a heading such Phone for a free demonstration 


NAME as Community Affairs is found a in your office. 
ADDRESS listing of such programs as “Focus 


Please phone (ial) iri ~ |on Atlanta,” WLW-A; “This Is Your The MIMEQGRAPH C0 
City Town,” WAGA-TV; 7 


and “Eyewit- 
My Travel Agent is_ 
































_ ness,” WSB-TV, all local shows on \ 1370 Spring St., NW e@ TR3-3181 
mmm mn sawn ma memmeamen mma community news and events. 
vv wv 
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_ Newest |, 
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People Prefer 
PEACHTREE FEDERAL 











e Security—Availability 
Drive-Up Window 
Sate Deposit Boxes 


Free Parking 
Save By Mail Service 





Accounts Insured Up to $10/000 


PEACHTREE 


FEDERAL SAVINGS 
and Loan _Assaciation ,£ 


3030 PEACHTREE RD., N.W. 
ATLANTA 5, GA. 



















HIGH HAMPTON INN 
and Country Club 


Mountain resort of unsurpassed beauty, just a short 34% 
hour drive from Atlanta. Off the beaten path with private 
18-hole golf course, stables, lakes, tennis courts, trap shoot- 
ing, children’s beach area, and many other facilities adjacent 
to the Inn. Special activities for children. An ideal family 
vacationland. American plan from $10.50 daily. Also com- 
plete facilities for small and medium-sized groups and 
business meetings. Open until October 30. Plan your Fall 
meeting this year at High Hampton. For folder, rates or 
reservation information, write Manager, High Hampton Inn 
& Country Club, Dept. AT, Cashiers, North Carolina — or 
call our Atlanta office: JAckson 4-3486. 
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Adair Realty & Loan 

American Oil Company 

Atkins Personnel Service 

Atlanta Area Independent Insurance Agents 
Atlanta Transit System 
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Dale’s Restaurant 
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Delta Air Lines 
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Heart of Atlanta Motel 
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Ivan Allen Company 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
John Jarrell, Inc. 


Lander Motors 

Lawyers Title Insurance Company 
Lenox Towers 

Liller, Neal, Battle & Lindsey 
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Mark Inn Motel 
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Mutual Funds of America 


Operations Research, Inc. 
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Rich’s 
Riviera Restaurant 
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first National would like to help! 


Located in the financial and industrial center of the Southeast, The First National Bank of 
Atlanta has an intimate knowledge of the Atlanta area. Our Special Services Department 
provides complete information about industrial possibilities in this region ...including help 
in locating office space, industrial sites or living space for key employees for all new busi- 
nesses and industries! Let us help you solve your industrial and commercial problems in this 


profitable business area. = Write or call for commercial and industrial information and our indus- 


trial map of Atlanta: Special Services Department, The First National Bank of Atlanta, P. O. Box 4148, 
Atlanta 2, Georgia/Phone: JA 5-6671 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF ATLANTA 


Member. FDIC 
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BY STEELCASE 
..-NEW DIMENSIONS IN FINE OFFICE FURNITURE 


Your request for information will bring you a tailor-made reply 


telling how we will design and furnish your office to meet your 
individual preferences and needs. We invite you to visit our dis- 
play of complete Steelcase offices, to telephone, or write for in- 


formation. 


57 Pryor Street, N.E. / Atlanta, Georgia / JAckson 1-1463 


HORNE DESK COMPANY 





